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NOTE 
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to his colleague, Professor Charles H. 
Beeson, for reading the manuscript of this 
book. 

Plates I to XVI illustrating inscriptions 
and manuscripts will be found following 
page 224 of the text. 
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ANCIENT WRITING 
AND ITS INFLUENCE 


I. THE ORIGIN OF WRITING 


A S WE look back over the history of civi- 
lization, we see the prime importance of 
/ Ycercain inveatlons for man^s progress. 
The invention, or rather, the evolution of speech 
was one of these epoch-making events since it 
made possible the cooperation of great numbers 
of people in sodal groups. It was thus not only 
a product of man's social Instinct, but also an 
important factor in developing that Instinct. 
Eut speech itself did not satisfy primitive man, 
for it was not easy to surmount the barriers of 
time and space by speech alone. A messenger 
carrying a verbal message might or might not 
repeat it with absolute fidelity. Tradition was 
a meager source of information about the past. 
The “ invention" of writing, while not so 
epochal an event as that of speech, was far 
more important than one would at first suspect. 

[3] 
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In Thomas Asde’s succinct phrasing: * “ The 
noblest acquisidon of mankind is spbsch, and 
the most useful art is writino, The first 
eminently distinguishes uan from the brute 
creation; the second, from uncivilized savages." 
Breasted puts it more strongly: * “The inven¬ 
tion of writing and of a convenient system of 
records on paper has had a greater influence 
in uplifting the human race than any other in¬ 
tellectual achievement in the career of man. It 
was more important than al) the battles ever 
fought and aU the consdtutfons ever devised.” 

Nor was the importance of writing ended 
with its first development. It is still constantly 
producing new and important results as one or 
another phase is evolved. Two of the three 
'8 —reading and writing —are dependent 
upon it; the third, arithmetic, makes large use 
of it The invendon of printing, a thing so 
recent that we can appreciate the enormous 
changes in civilization which it has wrought, is 
but a stage in the history of script. The sys¬ 
tem of writing which we have inherited from 
the Romans has had an influence in shaping 
our civilization which it is impossible to meas¬ 
ure. It is not without significance that the na- 
dons which use the Roman system of writing 
[4] 
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are the most advanced in the world. In no held 
li our debt to Rome greater than in that of 
writing. In other fields, such as language, lit¬ 
erature, law, architecture, there are important 
forms which are not derived from the Roman, 
but the Roman script is admittedly the best in 
existence, and it is only a matter of time, ap¬ 
parently, until it will be almost universally 
adopted. 

Whatever the precise origin of language, it 
cannot be denied that an important, if not the 
chief, factor in its creation was the imitation of 
sounds. In much the same way writing grew 
out of the imitation or sketching of objects. The 
earliest form of writing was pictographic, in 
which the writer conveyed bis ideas by means of 
pictures of objects. This form of crude writing 
wss therefore an outgrowth of the art of draw¬ 
ing and painting. Or one may perhaps say that 
painting itself owes its origin in part to the de¬ 
sire to convey information to others. Prob¬ 
ably there was some such motive in some of the 
palaeolithic paintings and carvings found in the 
caves of France and Spain. Pictographic writ¬ 
ing going back to the neolithic and bronze ages 
has been found in many parts of Europe. A 
familiar example that has survived to our own 

[S] 
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times is that of the American Indians. In the 
nature of things, such writing is often merely an 
aid to memory. For example, on a Dakota buf¬ 
falo robe a figure of a man covered with spots 
represents a winter in which smallpox was epi¬ 
demic. But ideas can be more explicitly ex¬ 
pressed. In Southern Alaska, Indian hunters 
who found no game drew upon a piece of wood 
a human figure with arms stretched out side¬ 
ways to represent the idea ofnothing/’ an¬ 
other human figure with the right band raised 
to the mouth to represent eat/' and a hut. 
The total means, therefore, " nothing to eat in 
the house.” Such pieces of wood were put 
along trails and were pointed to show possible 
rescuers the proper direction to take. 

One remarkable fact about picture writing is 
its general similarity in all parts of the world. 
The sign for '’nothing” just mentioned ap¬ 
pears in a similar form in the pictographs of 
the Mayas of Yucatan and in the hieroglyphics 
of the ancient Egyptians. The modern mother 
with the newest ideas of child-training will 
be discouraged to learn that the symbol for 
“ child ” is apparently the same in ancient 
Egypt, China, and North America — an infant 
sucking its thumb. It is obvious that in pic- 
[ 6 ] 
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ture writmg th«re !s much imitation of gesture 
—• a form of communicating ideas veiy common 
among primitive peoples. Even abstract ideas 
can be expressed by picture writing as, for ex* 
ample, the pipe is used as the symbol of peace. 

We, too, still have traces of piaure writing, 
such as the pointing arrow and the pointing 
band used on signs and in books. Many trade¬ 
marks are of this nature. The Boy Scouts also 
use signs of this sort for trail marks. 

In the course of time, pictographs tend to 
become conventionalized in forms often diRi- 
cult to recognize. It is In such conventionalized 
forms that Chinese is written. Like the Indian 
languages, Chinese expresses abstract ideas by 
concrete objects. The word for friendship,” 
for example, is represented by a conventional¬ 
ised form of two hands, one above the ocher. In 
a similar way, we represent friendship by 
clasped hands. The Chinese also combine words 
to make new ones: so in early Chinese the word 
for “wife” is represented by tie signs for 
“woman” and “broom.” The greatest ad¬ 
vance made by the Chinese was in applying a 
sign which had been adopted for a certain word 
to other words of the same sound — and there 
are many such words (homonyms) in Chinese. 

[7] 
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This was a first step towards alphabetic writing. 
But Chinese writing has remained so compli¬ 
cated that one must learn at least 1500 signs 
and a large number of combioations of these 
signs. 

The impossibility of conveying more than a 
few simple ideas by Indian pictographs and the 
enormous difficulty of learning to write and 
read Chinese are significant indications of the 
value of our alphabetic method of writing. 

The Japanese adopted some of the Chinese 
characters at an early period but, because th^r 
language is polysyllabic instead of monosyl¬ 
labic, as Chinese Is, they were able to make a 
great step in advance: many of the cliaracters 
represent, not words, but syllables. But the 
exceedingly large number of homonyms in 
Japanese (kS has fifty-five different meaninp) 
makes it necessary for Japanese to retain many 
of the Chinese word signs. The Japanese 
schoolboy must still learn hundreds of these. 

The cuneiform (“ wedge-shaped^’) script of 
Babylonia had much the same history as the 
Chinese, but It went farther. The characteris¬ 
tic appearance to which it owes its name is due 
to the material on which it was used. The 
characters were inscribed with a stylus on soft 
[ 8 ] 
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day tablets; at tbe poiot where the stylus was 
first applied, a broader aod deeper mark was 
made. This script reached a syllabic aod even a 
semi-alpbabetlc stage. 

The Egyptians at a very early period began to 
use a picture script which became conventional¬ 
ised thousands of years ago. This script went 
farther in its development than those described 
above, in that signs for separate letters came 
to be used. But the Egyptians continued to 
use with them the older signs, both syllabic and 
ideographic (c.e. picturing objects or thoughts). 
About three thousand hieroglyphic signs have 
been found, of which, however, only about 
three hundred are very common. The Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphics were not deciphered until one 
hundred years ago, when the then newly discov¬ 
ered Rosetta Stone, with Its triple text — hiero¬ 
glyphic, Coptic, and Greek—gave Champollion 
the key for which he was searching. An¬ 
other script of pictographic origin is the Cretan, 
extensive records of which were found only a 
few years ago. A Champollion has not yet ap¬ 
peared to decipher this script for us. 


[9] 



II. THE ORIGIN OF 
OUR ALPHABET 

I T IS clear, as we shall sce^ that our present 
script goes back, via Rome an<i Greece, to 
the ancient Semites, though there is dis¬ 
pute about some of the details. The invention 
of this alphabetic script was, as Renan said, 
one of the greatest creations of the human 
spirit. Roman writers tell us that the Samites 
(or rather, more specifically, the Phoenician 
Semites) obtained it from Egypt. In modern 
limes this tradition has at times been accepted, 
at times rejected. An attempt was made by 
the French scholar Roug^, whose results were 
accepted and ably set forth by Isaac Taylor, 
to show that the Semitic alphabet came from 
an early form of Egyptian hieratic (a cursive 
form of hieroglyphic). This theory is now 
generally discredited. Sporadic attempts have 
been made to derive the alphabet from cunei¬ 
form, from Cretan, and from various other 
Mediterranean systems of writing, but none of 
these has found wide acceptance. 

[lo] 
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It may occur to some that the Phoenicians 
developed their alphabet from a pictograpbic 
script of their own inveation, but the fact that 
there are no traces of Phoenician pictographs 
is a conclusive proof that the Phoenician alpha' 
bet was baaed on the script of some other peo' 
pie. That script must have been one that was 
still pictograpbic in the third or second mil¬ 
lennium B.C. The only script that seems to 
meet the requirements is the Egyptian, and 
Egypt, after all, was the natural place to look 
for this script. Recent discoveries have, as a 
matter of fact, made it very plausible that the 
alphabet was developed under Egyptian in¬ 
fluence, though not in the way that Rougi 
thought. 

In 1905 inscriptions were found in the Sina- 
itic peninsula, the full significance of which was 
not pointed out till 1916. The probable date 
of the inscriptions is about the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury B.c. The fact that out of 200 characters, 
there are not over twenty-f^ve varieties, makes 
it seem that the script is alphabetic. That the 
language of the inscriptions is Semitic is now 
almost generally conceded, but they have not 
been interpreted to the satisfaction of all 
scholars. In these inscriptions there are several 
[tx] 
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signs which bcsr a striking resemblance to char* 
acters in the oldest Semitic writing on the one 
hand, and to Egyptian hieroglyphics on Che 
other. The oldest Semitic ioscription of any 
esrtent known thus far was discovered in 1933 
at the ancient Byblus (the Gebol of the Bible), 
Syria, in the tomb of King Ahiram. It has 
been assigned to the thirteenth century b.c. 
The oldest inscription the date of which is fixed 
by its contents ^ the Moabite stone of King 
Mesha. In this inscription the letter oieph (a; 
meaning ox ”) has a form easily derived from 
the character instantly recognised as the head 
ol an ox found in the Sinai inscriptions. In 
Egyptian hieroglyphics the head of an ox is used 
to represent the word “ ox.” One very interest¬ 
ing thing is that the Sinai ioscriptions have 
some characters more like those used in the 
South Semitic script than those of the North 
Semitic of the Byblus inscription and Moabite 
stone. This Is true, for example, of the letter 
p$ {p; meaning “mouth”). The explanation 
must be that the two branches of the Semitic 
were derived from an older common form of 
proto-Semitic. The old theory that the South 
Semitic alphabet was derived from the Pboeni- 
cian must be abandoned. 

[12] 
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In tracing the reUticn of the Semitic letters 
to the Egyptian hierogl3i:th3, we must start from 
the Semitic names of the letters. Most of them 
have dear and definite meanings. The Sinai 
inscriptions have removed all doubts as to the 
value of the names for finding the original 
forms of the letters. Only where the mean^ 
ing of the letter is uncertain do we have diffi¬ 
culty in finding the appropriate Egyptian 
form. 

!n establishing the relation between Egyp¬ 
tian and Semitic, the crude Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs found in Sinai furnish good transitional 
material. In their way they are quite as valu¬ 
able as the Semitic inscriptions from Sinai. 

Though it is likely that the Semitic alphabet 
was evolved from Egyptian hieroglyphs, it is in 
no sense true that our alphabet is of Egyptian 
origin. The hieroglyphs were merely conven¬ 
ient pictures of which some Semite made use. 
He did, however, get something more Important 
from Egyptian script, the acrophonic principle. 
This means simply that the picture of a given 
object comes to be used as a permanent repre¬ 
sentation for the initial letter of the word for 
that object. So the plan of a house (a common 
Egyptian hieroglyph) came to represent the 

[13] 
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letter 6 because that is the first letter of the 
Semitic word for house, htth. 

It may be difficult for some to accept the 
theory that symbols were taken at random from 
the Egyptian script. But the older hypothesis 
of Rougd that the Semitic signs were tiken 
from die Egyptian alphabetic signs which had 
the same value was quite ns difficult, if wc can 
put ourselves in the position of the ancient 
Semites and give up our feeling for the “ natu¬ 
ralness of expressing our words by alphabetic 
signs. The E^ptians themselves, as we have 
seen, had not progressed so far as to trust their 
alphabetic signs. Therefore, by way of example, 
the wavy line primarily represented ''water/' 
and only secondarily, the first letter of the 
word for water, In other words, Egyptian was 
still largely pictographic. It therefore was the 
natural thing for a Semite who wished to adapt 
the Egyptian symbols to his own language to 
take over the pictographic values, along with 
the acrophonic principle, and thus to say that 
the wavy line represented the first letter of the 
Semitic word for water (Hebrew majim, mem). 

The time at which the Semitic alphabet was 
invented is a matter of dispute, but recent dis¬ 
coveries make it clear that we must attribute the 
[14] 
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ioventlon to ao earlier period than used to be 
assumed. If the Ahiram inscription really goes 
back to the thirteenth century s.c., we must put 
back the invention itself to a much earlier 
period. The year aooo s.c. is scarcely too 
early and may even prove to be too late,’ A 
piece of pottery found at Geaer has three char¬ 
acters which were carved on it before the clay 
was baked. It is thought to date from 20CO- 
r 6 oo D.c. One character is the square form of 
beth found at Sinai, Another looks like a hand 
and may represent k^ph. The Ahirm script 
is later than the common ancestor of the North 
and South Semitic scripts, though it clearly is 
closer to that ancestor than the writing on the 
Moabite stone. The forms of the betk, he, vow, 
cheth, lamed, and pe are closer to the early 
Greek alphabet than are the corresponding 
forms of the Moabite stone, The South Sem¬ 
itic script must have split of! from the main' 
branch several centuries before the Ahiram 
script. 

It may seem surprising that the Ahiram 
script is not much more like that of the Sinai 
inscriptions than is the Moabite script, which 
is four centuries younger. The reasons are as 
follows: the Sinai script is rough and unformed, 
(16] 
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the Other two are calligraphic; the Sinai script, 
even if we accept the earliest date suggested for 
it (oioeteenth century b.c.), may be a rag? of 
arrested development, preserving a greater 
number of archaic features than the others. 

What people shaU have the credit for mat' 
ing the greatest contribution to our alphabet? 
That is an almost impossible matter to decide. 
Certainly the Egyptians contributed relatively 
little, as far as our present knowledge goes. 
The Semites, as the real inventors of the alpha* 
bet, contributed a great deal; yet, strictly 
speaking, Semitic script was not alphabetic; 
it was rather syllabic or semi-syllabic. There 
were no symbols for vowels, and the various 
characters represented consonants with or with¬ 
out following vowels, so that the reader bad to 
supply the vowel which suited the context. It 
has been asserted that the alphabet was the in¬ 
vention of the Greeks but, important though 
their contribution was, as we shall see, such a 
statement is overdrawn, even if io a strict sense 
accurate. The Komans caused the alphabet to 
spread over most of the civillaed world — and 
that is perhaps the greatest contribution of all. 
Certain it is that the writer, printer, and reader 
of this book owe most to (be Romans. 

[17] 
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It should be no surprise that the alphabet 
went through various stages of icnproveineat 
as ft passed from one people to another. The 
explanation is that the alphabet had to adapt 
itself to new conditions and that it found no 
barrier of conservative tradition among a peO' 
pie who had just adopted it. The result has 
been that the alphabet has tended to become 
universalized and more nearly perfect for 
world'Wide use. This universalization, attained 
in the Roman period^ together with the influ¬ 
ence of the Roman Empire in spreading many 
phases of Roman civilization, is responsible for 
the present importance of Roman script. In 
this way we are justified in conceding to the 
Romans the leading position in the transmis¬ 
sion of the alphabet. 

The importance of the alphabet can be seen 
when we reailze that it has bad a strong re¬ 
straining influence on the languages using it. 
The difficulty of distinguishing homonyms in 
alphabetic writing seems to have acted as a 
deterrent against producing them in large num¬ 
bers. In languages which depend on other sys¬ 
tems of writing, such as Chinese and Japanese, 
there is no such deterrent. It has also had a 
restraining influence on prooundation, even in 

[i8] 
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English»in which the pronundaticn has tended 
to run away from the spelling. It is impoS' 
sible to imagine what the chief European lan¬ 
guages of to-day would be like if they had 
adopted a system of writing like Chinese in¬ 
stead of an alphabetic script. 



III. THE GREEK ALPHABET 


r [E SEMITIC origin of tiic Greek nl* 
pbabet is beyond question. The re* 
semblance of the letters of the early 
Greek inscriptions to those of tbe Byblus and 
other early Semitic monuments is striking. Be¬ 
sides, it is obvious that tbe Greek names of the 
letters were derived from the Semitic. As we 


have seen, these names have a significance in 
Semitic; in Greek, they have none. The order 
of the letters, wbicb we know from very old 
Greek and Semitic sources, such os the alpha- 
betic Psalms, is tbe same in Greek and Semitic. 
This order seems to be one of chance. 


Ancient tradition, too, has it that the alpha¬ 
bet was brought to Greece by Phoenicians. 
The letters of the alphabet were often called 
" Phoenician ” letters, The certainty as to 
their origin which we can reach without the 
tradition enables us to put confidence in other 
phases of the tradition. 

An important question concerns the time 
when the Phoenician alphabet was Introduced 


[so] 
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into Greece. The commonest tradition in an¬ 
tiquity was that the letters were brought by 
Cadmus of Tyre, who first went to the island of 
Thera, where he left some of his men and then 
proceeded to Boeotia, where he founded 
Thebes. This would take us hack to the end of 
the fourteenth century b.c. — before the tradi¬ 
tional date of the Trojan War (twelfth cen¬ 
tury). Now it is clear that the South Semitic 
script has some characteristics which show that 
it was derived from a script earlier than that 
of the Byblus inscription (thirteenth century). 
The earliest Greek alphabet has some resem¬ 
blances to South Semitic as against North 
Semitic, especially in the form of lambda and 
sigma. Early Greek letters also agree better 
with those of the thirteenth-century Byblus in¬ 
scription than with those of the ninth-century 
Moabite. Tlierefore it would aeem necessary 
to assume that the Pboeoidan alphabet was 
brought to Greece some time before the thir¬ 
teenth century *.c.—which brings us to the 
approximate date of Cadmus. Thus the alpha¬ 
bet was known to some of the Greeks at the 
time of the Trojan War. There is no reason 
why the Homeric poems could not have been 
penned when composed. The earliest extant 
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Greek inscriptions are at least as early as the 
eighth century B.c. and tradition speaks of still 
earlier ones, 

Another phase of the tradition seems to be 
conhrmed in striking fashion: it is precisely at 
Thera, where Cadmus is said to have landed 
first, tliat some of the oldest Greek inscriptions 
on Greek soil have been found, In these days 
when so many traditions about early Greek 
history are being confirmed by discoveries in 
Crete and In Asia Minor—the Cretan Laby¬ 
rinth, the Achaeans, and Atreus are now 
vouched for —we may well be In a cordial 
mood toward the Cadmus story, even as to date. 
The best evidence as to the date of the Trojan 
War shows that it took place just about the 
time to which tradition assigns It.^ 

In the Semitic alphabet only consonantal 
sounds were recognized; vowels had to be sup¬ 
plied by the reader. We may compare some of 
our English abbreviations: yr. for year, bid^. 
for bidld*n$. On account of a difference in lan¬ 
guage structure, Semitic perhaps did not suf¬ 
fer from ambiguity as a result of this limita¬ 
tion as much as some modern languages would. 
Somewhat parallel is the ambiguity in the case 
of Latin hvis. Here the vowel sound of the 
[ 22 ] 
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first syllable Is represented by a character, to 
be sure, but two different ways of pronouncing 
that character produce two different words. 

The greatest contribution of the Greeks was 
the addition of vowels to the alphabet. This 
was due in part to the prominent role played 
by vowels In Greek, in part to the working of 
the acrophonic principle. The Greeks in tak¬ 
ing over the Semitic names of the letters natu¬ 
rally had difficulty with the pronunciation of 
some which had no parallel in their own lan¬ 
guage. So the very first letter, akph, was a 
weak consonant unknown In Greek. In pro¬ 
nouncing the name, the Greeks simply omitted 
the consonant, much as the cockney drops an 
h, thereby exposing the following vowel sound, 
which happened to be a, and thus the name and 
value of alpha originated. Similarly the Semitic 
kc, a kind of aspirate, lost Its initial sound when 
pronounced by Greeks and took the value of 
the vowel sound which followed it, namely e 
(epsilon). The same thing happened again 
with the consonant aytn. This might have be¬ 
come a, if alcph had not already usurped that 
function. As it is, it received the value of o 
(omicron). The vowel i (iota) was developed 
in a different way. The Semitic yod was a semi- 
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vocalic consonant which easily became a vowel; 
compare the use of i in Latin as both vowel and 
consonant, As Greek no longer had the con> 
sonantal sound, iota was used only for the 
vowel- The vowel« (upsilon) in a similar way 
is a development of vau (digammn), a aemi> 
vocalic consonant; compare again the use of » 
in Latin as both vowel and consonant. But in 
this case the Greeks needed the consonant as 
well as the vowel. Instead of using the same 
character for both, as the Romans did, they 
assigned to the vowel a t*av of a slightly dif- 
ferent shape and put it at the end of the al¬ 
phabet as an added letter. This probably hap¬ 
pened very soon after the introduction of the 
alphabet, as no Greek alphabet without upsilon 
baa been discovered. Later on, it is curious to 
note, the vau (digamma") ceased to be pro¬ 
nounced in the Eastern Greek and dropped out 
of the alphabet except as a numeral. If this 
bad happened in early Greek before the intro¬ 
duction of the alphabet, the vowel u would come 
next to e in our alphabet. 

The way In which the Greeks got their vowel 
symbols acted as a limitation on the number to 
be introduced. Under different conditions the 
Greeks might have developed at the outset more 
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than five characters for their vowel sounds, and 
we might therefore have more than five vowels 
in our modern alphabet. This limitation Is the 
chief weakness of the alphabet. The Ionic de¬ 
velopment of eta and of omega oame too Ute to 
affect the Latin alphabet and the modem al¬ 
phabets derived from the Latin. 

As we shall have occasion to see from time 
to time, writing, like other human Institutions, 
refiects the character of peoples, even if it does 
not reveal that of individuals, as some assert. 
It is a familiar fact that the Greeks, in con¬ 
trast to the Romans, failed to produce a united 
nation. Athens did not succeed, as Rome did, 
in becoming permanently supreme among the 
city-states of its race. The same independence 
is found in the script. Every city had its pe¬ 
culiarities. These have been broadly grouped 
into two classes. Eastern and Western. The 
latter includes Euboean towns (notably CbaU 
cis), Boeotia, and part of the Peloponnesus and 
their Italian and Sicilian colonies; the former, 
Asia Minor, the Aegean islands, Attica, Corinth, 
Argos, and their colonies. The distinction Is 
based on the difference in the letters added after 
upsiloa- In Western Greek the added letters 
are X (J) Y, with the values xi, phi, cM; In 
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Eastern, Cp X Y, with the values phi, chi, psi. 
The order and ia part the values are different; 
the original order seems to have been phi, chi, 
xi. Probably the letters were invented in a 
region using the Western alphabet- The name 
of phi was made up on the analogy of pi, of 
which it is merely an aspirated variant, and the 
other letters (chi, xi, psi) followed this lead. 
The forms of the new letters seem to be either 
arbitrary changes of known letters or archaic 
variants of them. So it seems almost certain 
that Y ('V) (Western chi) is an archaic kappa. 

Eastern Greek in taking over these added let¬ 
ters confused their function and their order. 
As a letter for ks had already been developed 
out of the Semitic samekh, only the name xi was 
adopted; the character X was made a chi. As 
the Western chi (f) was thus left without a 
function, it was assigned a new value, ps (psi). 

But these are not the only changes which 
took place in Greek. A series of changes, not 
yet satisfactorily explained, came about in the 
adaptation of the Phoenician sibilants. Zeto 
has the form and alphabetic position of zayin, 
but its name seems to be derived from hade. 
Eastern Greek xi has the form and position of 
samekk, but has a new name and function. 
£a6] 
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Certain Greek states bad a letter san with the 
form of tsodc and the name, apparently, of skin. 
Sigma preserves the form and position of shin, 
but the name of samckh. 

The addition of vowels and other Utters was 
not the only contribution which the Greeks 
made to alphabetic writing. They had a good 
deal to do» apparently, with determining the 
direction of writing. In the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs the writing is usually columnar, but 
sometimes in lines, more often from right to 
left than from left to right. The earliest Sem¬ 
itic seems to have used both directions. At 
least that appears to be the case in the early 
Semitic inscriptions from Sinai, as it certainly 
is in the later South Semitic inscriptions. In 
North Semitic, however, the direction of writ¬ 
ing is regularly from right to left, a direction 
preserved in Hebrew as written to-day. Ap¬ 
parently the Greeks learned only this direction 
from the Phoenicians, since some of the ear¬ 
liest Greek inscriptions are written from right 
to left, as is true also of early Latin inscrip¬ 
tions. Yet it was not long before this method 
lost favor, At first we find a transitional phase 
in which the direction alternated from line to 
line. This the Greeks called boustrophldon, 
Ui] 
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“ OX turoing/' because they were reminded of 
oxen ploughing a furrow one way, then turn¬ 
ing and ploughing the other way. One finds 
this in both Greek and Latin inscriptions. By 
the fifth century b.c. thU method yielded to 
that in use at present, from left to right. 
Whether the Romans inherited all these meth¬ 
ods from the Greeks and independently gave 
preference to our present method, or whether 
they imitated the changing Greek practice re¬ 
mains uncertain- At any rate, we owe to the 
Greeks and Romans this important simplifica¬ 
tion in writing; for to right-handed people It 
is much simpler to write from left to right. The 
change must have come about as a result of 
writing on papyrus and wax tablets, for in cut¬ 
ting inscriptions the direction is of slight im¬ 
portance. It may be pointed out that the early 
Greeks and Romans who could write bousirc- 
phidon developed an ability that most of us 
lack to-day. As the direction of writing 
changed, the direction of certain asymmetrical 
letters, such as 9 and 9, was changed, but sym¬ 
metrical letters, such as 0 and T, were not 
affected. 

As time went on, the Eastern and Western 
alphabets tended to become more and more dif- 
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ferentiated, especially on account of changes in 
the former. These changes took place in the 
eighth century and later, chiefly in such Ionic 
cities of Asia Minor as Miletus, from which 
they gradually spread to the other districts in 
which the Eastern alphabet was used. Tbe 
dropping of vau (digamina) has already been 
mentioned. Si m ilarly, koppa gradually became 
obsolete and was retained only as a numeral. 
The acrophonic principle, whose influence has 
already been discussed, remained active: as 
beta tended to be pronounced eta, ft lost its 
consonantal force and took the value of the ex* 
posed vowel, a long, open i, in contrast to the 
short, close sound of epsilon. It was probably 
after this development, though the converse is 
sometimes stated, that by analogy a separate 
character came to be used for a long, open o 
and to be placed at the end of the atpha^t as 
omega. It is a differentiated form of omicron. 
This means, of course, that at an earlier period 
epsilon was used for both short and long sounds 
of e (also for ei) and omicron for both sounds 
of 0 (also for ou)> Upsilon changed its pro* 
nunciation to that of modern French u. 

See Plate I, a. Athens. Fifth century B.c. Note 
tie use of H for A, XZ for f and ^2 for in 
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of 0 for (M in awofu^o^ct &nd for ov in 
m» of E for la trxeXe and for «i m 
This illustration and the naxt are taken from Otto 
Eera, Itucriptioms Gra 4 ca<, Bonn» 1915, Nos. 14 
and 44. 

Another invention of those who used the 
Eastern Greek alphabet was the doubling of 
consonants. This began In tbc eighth cen¬ 
tury, apparently at Miletus. Before that time 
consonants were doubled in speed), but not 
in writing. The poet Ennius introduced this 
practice into Latin In the second century n.c., 
and from Latin it has come into the modern 
languages. As a result we have the curious 
situation that in early Greek and Latin, conso¬ 
nants pronounced double were written single, 
whereas in modern English they are written 
double, but pronounced single. Italian is the 
best example of a language which has the 
doubled pronundation. 

The modibcatioRS made in the Eastern al¬ 
phabet account for the chief differeoces between 
it and the X^atin alphabet which we use in Eng¬ 
lish. Whether they are all desirable; whether, 
in other words, the Eastern Greek alphabet 
in Its final form is a better alphabet than our 
own, b an interesting question. Some of the 
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modifications, as the distinction of long and 
short e and o, are valuable; others, as the use 
of one character for two consonants in the case 
of ps, are superfluous. 

By the fifth century the Ionic form of East¬ 
ern Greek was fully developed. In the course 
of its growth it gradually influenced the other 
Eastern Greek alphabets, in spite of the strong 
individualism of the Greek slates. In 40$ b.c. 
during the archonship of EucUdes, the Ionic 
alphabet was officially adopted in Athens, the 
leading Greek state, though it had been in use 
there for some time before, especially in lit* 
erary productions. Gradually the Ionic spread 
over the whole of Greece. This is essentially 
the alphabet which we know as the ancient 
Greek alphabet. Only the so-called capital let* 
ters were in use in ancient times; small letters 
are a mediaeval development. 

See Plate 1 , 6. Athens. Second century a.o. 
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I T IS dear that the various Italic dialects 
{Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, etc.) as well as 
Etruscan, whi^ is still a language of mys¬ 
tery, received their alphabets from a Western 
Greek source. It is also dear that the Oscan 
and Umbrian alphabets were derived from the 
Etruscan. Differences between the Latin end 
Etruscan alphabets led to the view that the Ro¬ 
mans borrowed their alphabet directly from the 
Greeks. But recent discoveries have brought 
about a modification of this view. There was 
an earlier and a later Etruscan alphabet. The 
Latin alphabet is descended from the former, 
the Oscan and Umbrian from the latter. This 
is more in accordance with what one would ex¬ 
pect. For in its early days Rome’s contact with 
Etruria was very close (witness the rule of the 
Tatquins during the sixth century, if tradition 
is right), and many of Rome’s cultural borrow¬ 
ings from Greece were through the intermedia- 
UoD of Etruria. 

The Western Greek source from which the 
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EtruscaDS borrowed their alphabet was, per¬ 
haps, the Chalcidian colony, Cumae, an an¬ 
cient city near Naples. This is not certain, 
however. The best example of the earliest 
Etruscan alphabet is an alxcedarium found a 
few years ago at MarsiUana, near Orbetello. It 
is one of the earliest examples of Greek writ¬ 
ing we have, and the earliest abecedarium, dat¬ 
ing from about 700 b.c. Inscribed on the ivory 
edge of a wax tablet, it may have been used for 
school purposes. 

See Elate I, c. Marsiliana abecedarium (from 
right to left). 

The later Etruscan alphabet is chiefly char¬ 
acterised by a new letter in the shape of the 
figure 8 with the value of f. The fact that a let¬ 
ter of this unusual shape is found also in Lydian 
ItiKriptions has led some scholars to believe in 
the truth of the ancient tradition that the Etrus¬ 
cans came from Lydia. But this letter is not 
found in the earliest Etruscan, nor docs the 
Etruscan alphabet resemble the Lydian in other 
respects. We have the choice of attributing the 
identity of the unusual letters to coincidence, 
or of explaining it as due to a late borrowing by 
the Etruscans from the Lydians. If it is coin- 
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cidence, then the probable explanation of £trus< 
can S is that it is derived from the B(=A) of 
FB. In Latin FS (found on the Praenestine 
fibula) was later reduced to F. 

Just when the Romans obtained their alpha¬ 
bet is difficult to say. The oldest inscription 
(on thePraenestine fibula) probably dates from 
the seventh century, certainly not later than the 
sixth century, b.c. Another early inscription is 
in the Forum at Rome; it dales from the sixth 
century. Probably it was during the seventh 
century, when Etruria was dominant In Central 
Italy, that the alphabet was introduced. 

See Plate 11 , a. Rome, Forum intcriptlcn. The 
writing Is Uuiiropht^on; reading up the right 
column, down the middle, and up the left: ^i4cifu\ 
sakros u\cd Sfir. Note the shapes ^ q, k, r and 
the variation In the direction of e to suit the direc¬ 
tion of writing. 

As may be seen from their inscriptions, the 
Etruscans mode no use of B, D, 0 , X and only 
sparing use in the earlier period of K and Q. 
They used K only before c and Q only before u, 
a restriction which they had learned from the 
Greehs. In other positions C (at first the Greek 
gamma or g) was used for the sound k; later 
C alone was used for this sound. For the 
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voiced palaUl g, the Etruscans bad no more 
need than for the other voiced mutes, b and d. 

The e&rly Etruscan abecedaria show, how¬ 
ever* that the unused letters were not forgotten, 
and so it is that the Remans borrowed them 
along with the rest, for they had real need of 
them. But the original distinction between C 
and K had been lost sight of, and the Romans 
adopted the early Etruscan practice of limiting 
the use of the three identical consonants, C, K, 
Q to certain positions. The Latin names of 
these letters (ce, ka, qu) preserve this distinc¬ 
tion. The sound of g as well as of c was ex¬ 
pressed by the character C. Thus the Romans 
had three characters to express one sound (k), 
but no character to di^erentiate g from k. In 
the course of time they realized and corrected 
the difficulty. Strange to say, they did not as¬ 
sign the k function to the character E. The 
k sound had, in fact, taken such complete pos¬ 
session of the character C that the original and 
legitimate owner, g, was looked upon as the in¬ 
truder and was made to hnd another home. Its 
new form is probably a C with a differentiating 
mark; the early form is C- It took as its place 
in the alphabet the one vacated by the Greek 
zeta, for which the Romans had no need. An- 
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Other explanation derives G directly from zeta. 
The new letter ilrst came into existence in the 
fourth or third century, but k was some time 
before its use was general. In the abbreviations 
C. (GaJus) and Cn. (Gnaeus) the older use 
of C for g was preserved throughout the 
Roman period. These names were always 
spelled with a 0 when written out, but never 
in abbreviation. There was no Latin word 
‘'Calua.” Another abbreviation which pre¬ 
serves an old form is AV (which we write M.’), 
standing for the praenomen Manius, which re¬ 
tains the original five-stroke m, and was used 
to differendate from the abbreviation for 
Marcus. K eventually disappeared from the 
language, except as an abbreviation in a few 
words beginning with ka (e.g. Kaiendae). But 
when the Roman alphabet was adopted by Eng¬ 
lish and German, k again came Into honor. And 
so we see that letters, like human beings, have 
their ups and downs. 

Q was retained, but used only before »; even¬ 
tually it was used only before consonantal w, 
that is, only when u was followed by another 
vowel. It is stHI employed in that way. Ever 
since that restriction was made, the w has been 
superfluous in writing, but in our conservatism 
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we bave failed to take even this slight step 
toward doing away with the superabundance of 
k sounds foisted upon the world by the Etrus¬ 
cans more than 2500 years ago. The famous 
orator Calvus, contemporary of Cicero and 
Caesar, refused to use the letter Nigidius 
Figulus, the learned grammarian of about the 
same period, did not use q, k, or x.* For some 
reason this ei:ce]lent example did not meet with 
favor, 

The Greek dlganima was used with a follow¬ 
ing H in early Etruscan and in the earliest Latin 
to represent the sound of /, Later this was sim¬ 
plified by omission of the H. H retained its 
original sound as a consonant. The letter t, 
which as the Semitic yod shows, was originally 
a consonant and then in Greek became a vowel, 
returned in part to its original function as con¬ 
sonant, in part kept the Greek function as 
vowel. V retained its original vowel sound but, 
like I, also reverted to the consonantal value, 
since digamma or vau, originally the consonan¬ 
tal u, bad taken on a new value. Other Western 
Greek letters (theta, phi, chi) used by the 
Etruscans, were not needed by the Romans and 
were therefore dropped, except as numerals, as 
we shall see later. It will be seen that in re¬ 
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taining P and Q and tbe original values of H 
and V, Latin was more conservative than tonic 
Greek. The same is true of the shapes of some 
of the letters. 

In Etruscan, Oscan, Umbrian, and Faliscan, 
the direction of writing is regularly from right 
to left. In the earliest Latin inscription, that 
on the Pracnestine fibula, we find the same 
order. Later there occur some examples of 
bousirophcdon, but almost from the first the 
Latin order is from left to right. Whether this 
was due to Greek inAuence or to native intelli¬ 
gence, it is a tribute to Roman common sense. 

The developed alphabet of the Republic, in¬ 
cluding the new letter G, consisted of a t letters, 
from A to X. During the last few centuries of 
the Republic, Rome had close contact with 
Greece and introduced a number of Greek words 
into its own language. For some of the Greek 
letters the Romans found no exact equivalents. 
This was true of the Greek upsilon, which had 
changed in sound from that of the correspond¬ 
ing Latin V (vowel) to that of the modern 
French «. At first they wrote « or * for it, but 
in the hrst century b.c., they introduced the 
upsilon in the shape then current and placed it 
at the end of the alphabet. Thus there were 
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now three forms of the same original Semitic 
letter in the Latin alphabet: F, V, Y. 

Similarly with seta. The Romans had this 
letter in their alphabet at the outset, but soon 
discarded it because they had no use for it and 
gave its place to G.’ When Greek words were 
introduced the need for a z was felt and accord¬ 
ingly Z was placed at the end of the alphabet. 
The letter g had been displaced by c and had 
in turn driven away s, which after a long ab¬ 
sence had to be content with last place. Such is 
the struggle for existence. The Greek aspirates, 
Q, X, were represented at first by T, P, C, 
later by TH, PH, CH. These led, therefore, to 
no additions to the alphabet. 

Thus the complete Latin alphabet of let¬ 
ters was formed. Attempts were made at vari¬ 
ous times to add new letters. The Emperor 
Gaudius made an effort to add three more: an 
inverted F (J) for consonantal u, h for the 
sound between i and u, D for ps and The 
first two are found in inscriptions of the period, 
but they did not survive; of the third no certain 
example has been found. The first of these was 
certainly meritorious, but Claudius was fifteen 
centuries ahead of his times, for it was not until 
the sixteenth century that our present distinc- 
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tion between the vowel u and tbe consonant v 
became feed. May the emperor whose stupid¬ 
ity was made famous by Tacitus and Seneca 
have the satisfaction of knowing that bis clever¬ 
ness in at least one respect was so far in advance 
of his agel 

As previously stated, the doubling of con¬ 
sonants was introduced by Ennius in the second 
century D.C., in imitation of Greek practice. A 
little later ^ poet Accius tried to distinguish 
long vowels from short by writing them double, 
but the innovation did not find favor-* If it had 
been successful, we should undoubtedly be us¬ 
ing it to-day. By mere chance it happens that 
in English we use a double e with the value of 
long (EngUsh) e.* /eed- For a long time the 
Romans used a mark (apex) like an accent^ 
made over long vowels except f. The long t was 
indicated by an • that was literally long, U. 
longer than the other letters in the line. But 
these methods did not survive antiquity. 
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V. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE LATIN ALPHABET 


T he LETTERS of the Western Greek 
alphabet of course suffered chaoges in 
form as they passed via Cumae or some 
other Western Greek colony to Etruria and 
thence to Rome. During the thousand or more 
years between their introduction to Rome and 
the downfall of the Roman Empire further 
changes took place. 

One important factor In altering the shapes 
of tetters was the material on which they were 
used. Prom the earliest days of the alphabet 
stone and papyrus were the chief recipients of 
writing. Chiseling on stone naturally led to 
the use of straight lines, writing with pen and 
ink on papyrus led to the development of curves. 
But the two scripts tended to influence each 
other. As a result the history of alphabetic 
writing well down into Roman times reveals a 
pendulum swing which tends to setde down to 
a compromise between straight lines and curves, 
though the curves gradually have the better of 
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It. Even the earliest extant Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions betray the influence o( pen and ink writ¬ 
ing. In the Roman period the same Influence 
continued. 

The rounded B, C, D, P, R, S, all of which 
may be paralleled in Greek, became the stand¬ 
ard forms during the Roman Republic. Later, 
as we shall see, the same tendency ejected other 
letters. On the other hand, the influence of 
stone chiseling is seen in occasional examples 
of the angular forms of these letters and even 
of 0 and Q, which had always been curved. 
But these angular shapes did not last. 

Another element in the evolution of letters 
was the tendency towards beautihcatlon 
through regularity and symmetry. The letter 
A is a good example. Closely related to this 
tendency was the influence of one letter on an¬ 
other. The development of F was affected by 
that of its neighbor E, Q by its near neighbor 
O, M by its neighbor and relative N, G by its 
cousin C — so much so that, as we saw, it is 
hard to say whether G is a C with a distinguish¬ 
ing mark or a seta affected by C. When P took 
on a shape similar to that of its near neighbor 
R, the latter received its distinguishing stroke, 
and ever since the two have developed along 
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parallel lines. B too has been influenced by \t£ 
cousin P, or perhaps the influence has been 
mutual. Nearness of position in the alphabet 
and simUaricy of sound value account for this 
interaction of one letter on another. The proc¬ 
ess is sdll going on. Environment ns well as 
heredity has had its effect on the letters we use 
to-day. Indeed the process of evolution can be 
illustrated almost as well in the history of the 
aJpliabet as In the held of zoology. The crea¬ 
tion of sports” differing slightly from the 
typical forms is as characteristic a feature in 
the development of the letters of the alphabet 
as of animal or plant species. Numerous vari¬ 
ants of the letters, some of them very strange 
and unusual, may be found in the records which 
have been preserved to us. But they have dis¬ 
appeared as a result of the operation of the 
law of tbe survival of the Attest. The chief 
factors which have tended to preserve certain 
forms as against others are implied In the fore- 
goi ng accou nt. The letter forms evolved by use 
of pen and ink have survived because they are 
mote suited to the environment which has be¬ 
come typical of writing, writing material 
made of paper. The change from stone to 
papyrus, parchment, and paper may be com- 
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pared to the eDvlronitienU] change from a cold 
to a warm climate. But the element of beauty 
13 due, of course, to human choice, just as hu> 
man choice has at times affected the develop¬ 
ment of species of plants and animals. 

Still another factor bearing on the question 
of what form is Attest to survive is simplicity. 
A form that i$ hard to make because of a com¬ 
plicated series of lines yields to one whose lines 
are fewer or simpler. The same is true of a 
form that takes up a large amount of space. 
This is from the standpoint of the scribe, a con* 
sideration no longer of importance in this era 
of the printed book. From the point of view 
of the reader, the more legible form is more 
likely to survive. One or another of these fac¬ 
tors exceeds the others in importance as condi¬ 
tions vary. Hence the alphabet has always been 
in a healthy state of growth. 

As a result of all this, there was evolved dur¬ 
ing the last century of the Roman Republic a 
formal style of writing of a monumental char¬ 
acter which remained the typical style of the 
Empire. This style is seen at its best in oAidal 
inscriptions of the early Empire. At various 
periods in the later history of script, recourse 
has been had to this style as to a fountain-head 
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of inspiration or, perhaps better, to a perfect 
model for what we now call capital letters. 
Even now this is true, with the result that the 
letters of a Roman inscription of the best period 
are as easily read as the capitals in a modern 
inscription or book. 

See Plate II, 5. Inscription found in the Largo 
Argentina at Rome. Time of Vespasian (fiist cen¬ 
tury A.D.). c. Inscription from a columbarium at 
Rome (C. /. L. VI, 5055). First century a.d. 
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VI. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GREEK SCRIPT 


B ecause of its lesser direct influence on 
our modern script we may make our 
survey of the development of Greek 
handwriting a hasty one before proceeding to a 
more leisurely and detailed discussion of Ro¬ 
man writing. 

In an earlier chapter we noted that the Ionic 
form of the Eastern Greek alphabet was offi¬ 
cially adopted by Athens in 4&3 b,c. From 
there it spread to the entire Greek world. The 
letter forms are essentially those of the capitals 
used to-day to reproduce ancient Greek. 

Up to this point the history of the alphabet 
and writing has been based on the evidence of 
inscriptions on stone and metal for the simple 
reason that we have no documents written with 
pen and ink from the early period. The further 
history of inscriptlonal writing need not con¬ 
cern us here because it had no important influ¬ 
ence on the history of writing in general and 
because we have available the much more valu- 
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able evidence of papyrus manuscripts for trac¬ 
ing the evolution of Greek writing. It is suf¬ 
ficient to point out that styles changed from 
time to time and place to place. 

See Plate III, e. Berlin, P. 9875. Fourth century 
s-c. Timotbeus,Ptffy« 187-1^1 

Tftwi*VT> ffTfiOiTcv ‘r»tntrnt Mtf4 h 

KVfMtyuv rvxa^va’ Iw carano^cu r< »aet 

EXXavtjct a*xar8^«v i^Xwo uXcrare v»uy iroXuv* 

o^ov^im tvpotS* mBoKmh 
lunt. This manuscript, published in 1905, is our only 
source for the text Note the form of <#. This illus¬ 
tration and the next two are taken from W. Schu- 
bart, Papyri Grucae Berolvwuis, Bonn, 1911, Nos. 
1,4b, 19c. 

The papyrus finds of Egypt have furnished 
us with material for a study of Greek writing 
from the fourth century b.c. to the eighth cen¬ 
tury A.D. Esseotially there ore two styles — 
the literary book hand and the cursive hand of 
everyday use. These Interact on each other 
from time to time. The book hand starts out 
with a character very similar to that of the in- 
saiptions, as may be seen from the fourth-cen¬ 
tury manuscript of Timotheus. In the third 
century, as a result no doubt of cursive influ¬ 
ence, it becomes undal, Le. some of the letters 
become rounded. First 2 becomes C; next E 
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becomes and U becomes uj> Soon after we 
find Z for 1 and A for A, and this eventually 
becomes d. At the beginning of our era M has 
becomeJl, the typical later uncial form. Under 
obvious cursive influence the three*stroke E be¬ 
comes 3 . Thus we see a gradually developing 
uncial script from the third century b.c. to the 
second century A.D. 

See Plate tU,^. Berlin, P. 9771. Third century 
a.C« Euripides, Phoeihffn: vnp it ife^aXar irXiia 
(uXirci U Xirr«y yoM Inv Irw 

iro!yv$pfjPCV 0i^ateu Xivwvi irct^iVAi/ fXsrai i «ir ^otcvav 
. . .uv I rai iw uptffiu. .. .&»' <Ui^Mvoi 
iro^irat 9^yie^>. .p oPitMP 
ft Ks« aX«xcM it * nn iriXofii ra iiv 

ovPtrtptw trt WfiM vntyu ,... a«i Note the 

addition of it above the line in vs. a and the forms 
of ff and i (with a hook), c, Berlin, P. 684$ Pint 
or second century a.d. Homer, II. VIII. 4^9-44^. 

In the second and third ceoturies we find side 
by side with the broad uncial a sloping, com¬ 
pressed uncial, much as to-day we find vertical 
and slanting forms of writing side by side. 

In the meantime there arose a cursive hand> 
used for business purposes, in which letters were 
written together instead of separately. This 
was at times written quite as carefully as the 
book hand, Just as our cursive hand also has its 
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regularized type form, called “script.” The 
details of its evolution are of no interest to us 
here. It is sufficient to point out that the 
changes in the book hand were due to its Id* 
fluence. We can definitely say, for example, 
that the round alpha came into the book hand 
from the cursive, for it is found two centuries 
earlier in cursive than in the book hand. Simi¬ 
larly with other letters. It seems to be true 
that the chief borrowings from cursive came at 
two periods, one about 300 B.c., when Alexandria 
became the most Important city of the Greek 
world, and the other nearly three hundred years 
later, when the Romans took over Egypt. It Is 
natural that new political situations should af¬ 
fect the style of writing; bbtory shows many 
such examples. To the earlier of these two 
periods we owe the forms C, u>; to the lat¬ 
ter, A and It is also worth noting that 

not all cursive forms a^ected the book band, 
but those which did generally required a cen¬ 
tury or two to succeed. It is not impossible that 
Roman writing had an influence on both cursive 
and book hands in the earlier period as it surely 
did in the later. 

The earliest Greek parchment manuscripts 
that have survived date from the third or fourth 
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century a.d. They are written essentially in 
the uncial characters of the papyrus rolls. But 
the new material led to a differentiation in that 
it permitted the shading of letters to a much 
greater extent. It ii true that some papyri 
show shading, but this probably is due to imi* 
tation of writing on parchment. The Ambro¬ 
sian Homer of the third or fourth century is 
thought to be our earliest example of a parch* 
merit book. Other manuscripts of the fourth 
century are the Vatican and the Sinai Bibles; 
the Codex Alexandrinus is attributed to the tol* 
lowing century. 

See Plate IV. a. Berne, Vat Or. tio^, p. 67 a. 
Fourth century. Psalm Note the abbre¬ 

viation of 6eoC in lines x and 6, tbe way o is erovded 
between r and r at the ends of lines 6 and 9, and the 
superposed corrections of to (line 4), 
to (line 9), vaiSltf to n^iqi 

(line 14). Accents and punctuation were added later, 

The handsome, broad uncial, with its square 
and round letters, continued to be used until 
about the sixth century, and was contemporary 
with its Roman counterpart. But the sloping, 
compressed uncial found in the papyri was also 
used on parchment, though at first it was less 
common. Tbe reasoo is obvious: it is a time- 
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ipd spsce'SEviog: script, asd in the earlier cen- 
sries, at least in Egypt, parchment was still the 
acre expensive material and was used only 
rhea the saving of time and space was not a 
onsideration. The most important early 
nanuscript In sloping uncials is the Washing* 
on (Freer) manuscript of the Gospcb, which 
i thought to have been written in the fourth 
tentury.'* This style of writing eventuaily be¬ 
came the dominant type. It developed as its 
{hief characteristic very heavy lines contrasted 
rith hne ones and tended to become pointed, 
ike the Gothic style of Roman writing. Up- 
fight forms with the same characteristJce are 
ilso found. This type, which became common 
h the ninth century, Is called Slavonic uncial 
because it formed the basis for the alphabet 
(sed in the Slavic languages. After that the un* 
dal became more and more artihdal It lasted 
h an upright form until about the twelfth 
tentury. 

See Plate IV, b. Washington, Freer coUealon, 
^ 37a. Fourth century. Gospels, Mark 16. i8-». 
Jfoie the abbreviations of Kl/owt 'ItjeoOt 
fine a), dttO (hne d), Rv^u (line 7) and the stroke 
hr V above the last letters In lines $ and 6. c. Rome, 
Tat. gr. 1666, f. 3r, Written In too, probably at 
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Rome. Greek verson of Gregory, Dial I (Migne, 
Pal. Lai. 77, 150)? vUr. IT«pt 
varkpav rv¥ r$ ’IroXe??. s. 

U4 Twv i,tufi&¥ rifiv ipiyMit nctMah. 

Note the wrong ecccnu in iroX*T«lAf, 'IroXii#, Mlf. 

With the ninth century we come to t cross¬ 
roads in the history of Greek writing. The 
main road of uncial goes on, but its traffic is 
that of the Slavic alphabet. The Greek traffic 
is diverted to a road that before crossing the 
main road was little known but now becomes 
the main highway for the Greek alphabet. 
That road, known as the cursive before It 
crosses the other highway, is the minuscule. 

It is only necessary to examine the highly 
artificial uncial writing of the tenth or eleventh 
century to see that something was bound to 
happen. Writing such as this could not last. It 
is not surprising therefore that in the ninth cen¬ 
tury a minuscule stylo of writing based on the 
old cursive came into use as a formal book hand, 
This style of writing, called "old minuscule,” 
is at its best in the ninth and tenth centurles. 
Though the letters are connected, there are no 
extreme ligatures; many of them involve the 
letter sigma. The letters are well rounded. In 
shape they are in general similar to modern 
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Greek minuscules, except beta, which is similar 
to our u; zeta, which is at first like our 3, later 
has the uncial Z form; eta, which is like our h; 
kappa, which looks like our U without a dot; nu, 
which is round at the bottom like a mu without 
the last stroke; pi, which has the form 0. The 
script may be compared in general with the 
Caroline minuscules of the Roman alphabet in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, to which it poe* 
sibly owes its inspiration. The ninth century 
is noteworthy also because the use of accents 
and breathings becomes general, in both uncial 
and minuscule manuscripts. 

See Plate V, a. Pome, Vat. gr. ipo, f. ttav. 
Ninth century. Euclid VIll. I: ’£&»' Siviv 

rofoOv’ el di fixpet aCrdo' rpArM 

«pdf dXXi^Xovf Sic^v, k\&Xiff70i tl9b rSw f^p abrif 
Xdvw' lxi»’TWJ' alFTott: iirocvowOp 

drdXeYev’ el a d *r d* ol Axpet el a d wpQ. 

In the following centuries we find what is 
called the ‘'middle minuscule/’ whose chief 
characteristic is the use of uncial forms of many 
letters, especially beta, eta, and kappa. We are 
on the way to a welding of uncial and minuscule 
scripts. At times It seems as if the result might 
be a cursive uncial. In fact uncial forms of 
every letter can be found in one or another 
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manuscript of this period, but they are joined 
together in the cursive manner. Ligatures and 
abbreviations become more numerous. 

See Plate V, b. Kew York, Picrpont Morgan 
Library, MS- 639, f. 2941^ Twelfth century. Gos¬ 
pels, Luk 4 4. 16. 

From the thirteenth century on we have pre¬ 
served to us a number of more carelessly writ¬ 
ten manuscripts, filled with ligatures and ab¬ 
breviations. In this respect the script recalls 
the contemporary Gothic of Western Europe, 
though in appearance they are quite unlike. 
Some Utters have many shapes in the same 
manuscripts; most have at least two. It was a 
period of formlessness and carelessness, pro¬ 
duced or at least assisted by political turmoil. 
Furthermore, the Introduction of paper, the new 
cheap writing material, was responsible for a 
lesser degree of care in writing. 

Sec Plate V, Rome, Vat. gr. 144. f- «« a®* 
X439. Cassius Dio 36. i: «al Sn Uxvpa t{\ rtxi? U* 
hcixwro t« yAp «XX 4 «al 

KparifcM o(m iXAtrw (rrp<iTin-w<l>r«P« A*’’ 

krtrlffTtvro'r^op^o*. afrrol t« oIp <!« koI rpQfov 
roD iroXf^wv koI irpAs toH 

mtnx^povt ToAs u iXKovs nt HApdov 

Kairtp' T& Tt-ypAw; A»A 
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riiffifMf 6in9.^fi«^tlrovW Ktd ra6T»ft t* atrw &^ioravTO 
td TCijt 5*i^oXW 5r* tiwu$iv- 

Tvy stpua>Kpa.'Hi9<tMfi kaL lots subscript iSDOt indicated. 

With the reawakening of interest in Greek in 
fifteenth-century Italy, Greek scholars and 
scribes came to Italy, especially after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. Naturally they brought 
with them t^ undesirable writing then current. 
It was at this unfortunate time that printing be¬ 
gan, and the early Greek books printed in 
Italy preserve all the numerous ligatures and 
other peculiarities of this writing. In the course 
of centuries the printed forms gradually be¬ 
came simplihed under the influence of the Ro¬ 
man script, but it was not until the nineteenth 
century that all ligatures disappeared. Even 
so the present printed form of Greek is less 
beautiful and less legible than Roman type. As 
Rutherford said: “Nothing could well be im¬ 
agined less likely to call up ideas of art or beauty 
than a modern page of printed Greek.” ” Very 
recently there have been suggestions in Greece 
that the Greek alphabet be abandoned in favor 
of the Roman for the printed and written forms 
of modern Greek. Unfortunately it is unlikely 
by reason of national pride that this movement 
will make much headway. Curiously enough 
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the cursive script of Greece was reformed dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth century on the model of the 
slanUng style at that time in vogue in Western 
Europe and is therefore much more Roman (e.g. 
in the beta) than the printed type fonts. It 
would be helpful If the Roman forms were used 
at least for those letters which corresporid ex¬ 
actly and in the case of which no ambiguity 
would result. 

As for the printing of ancient Greek for the 
use of non-Greeke, there certainly is no good 
reason for not using Roman types. At times at¬ 
tempts have been made to Improve the Greek 
type fonU but without much success. A few 
years ago a rather handsome font was designed 
by a committee of the Hellenic Society of Eng¬ 
land,** but apparently it has met with little or 
no success. An earlier design has had only 
slight vogue 

We may conclude this chapter with a discus¬ 
sion of some alphabets derived from the Greek. 
The CopU of Egypt in the early centuries of 
our era abandoned their own cumbersome 
script, descended from hieroglyphs, in favor of 
the Greek uncial letters then current in their 
country, supplementii^ these with seven char¬ 
acters Uken from their original script. 
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In the ninth century the Bulgarians adapted 
the current Greek minuscule to the writing of 
their Unguage. That is, they accepted the 
minuscule forms of the letters but did not con¬ 
nect them in cursive form. They added a num¬ 
ber of characters based on Greek ligatures. 
This script is called Glagolitic, and was current 
in Bulgaria and Croatia. There arc manu¬ 
scripts in existence as old as the tenth and elev¬ 
enth centuries. This form of script came into 
use in the Eastern Orthodox Church, In the 
writing of the language known as Old Church 
Slavonic (>.e- Old Bulgarian), and apread with 
it. At the same time another script was intno- 
duced, baaed on tbe ninth- and tenth-century 
uncials that, as we saw, are called Slavonic be¬ 
cause of their use as a base for the Slavic alpha¬ 
bet. This second script, called Cyrillic, did 
not come into general use for several centuries, 
after the Glagolitic had developed complicated 
forms. At first the Cyrillic may have bew 
used as a sort of majuscule script for special 
purposes- The CyrilUc too needed additional 
characters; these it took m part from Greek 
ligatures, in part from the Glagolitic alphabet. 
The new alphabet spread throughout the East¬ 
ern Slavic territory, wherever the Orthodox 
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C3iurclj is dominant, i.e. Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Russia. Roman CatJiolic Slavs use the Latin 
alphabet. The Glagolitic maintained itself in 
general use among the Croats until the seven¬ 
teenth century. Modem Russian is a form of 
Cyrillic modified and simplified in the time of 
Peter the Great. As in the case of modern 
Greek, the Russian cursive script reveals 
greater influence on the part of the Roman 
writing of Western Europe than the printed 
type does. 

The early Germanic runes were at one time 
thought to be derived from Latin and Greek, 
but a more plausible explanation has recently 
been given, that they were derived from very 
early North Italian alphabets akin to but essen¬ 
tially independent of the Latin alphabet. This 
explanation accounts for the similarities to both 
Latin and Greek. 

The alphabet devised by Ulfilas In the fourth 
century a.d. for bis translation of the Bible 
Into Gothic was based on Greek uncials, with 
some borrowings from Latin and the runes. 



vn. THE WRITING OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


T ie square capitals of the Roman 
loacriptions were also used in formal 
booka written on papyrus and parch* 
ment down to the hfth century a.o. Examples 
of this script on parchment are found only in two 
fragments, both of which are of Virgil manu¬ 
scripts—notably the one now partly in the 
Vatican (335^) partly in Berlin (lat. fol. 
416) and known as the Augusteus because it 
was once thought to have been written in the 
age of Augustus. It is now usually dated as 
fourth or fifth century. Fragments of a Virgil 
at St. Gall (1394) in palimpsest may belong to 
the fourth century. There are also papyrus 
fragments of a Virgil from Oxyrhynchua. In 
this script the letters have the monumental and 
geometrical appearance familiar from inscrip¬ 
tions . The straight lines are really straight and 
are usually horiwntal or vertical. The 0 and 
Q tend to be perfect circles, and C and G are 
arcs of a circle. But the Influence of writing 
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with a slaBted pen h shown in the tilted 0 and 
in the strong shading of the oblique stroke of 
N. This strong shading is general and is pro> 
duced by the Hat side of a broad pen. The earli¬ 
est examples of such shading are in inscriptions 
of the Augustan Age, which presuppose a still 
earlier use In writing with a pen. Some of the 
letters have hnlshing strokes, or serifs, as they 
still do in our writing. These are found in Latin 
inscriptions as early as the second century b.c. ; 
in Greek inscriptions they occur even earlier. 
Only F and L project slightly above the line, and 
the tail of the Q is below, but this is not enough 
to change the cast of the writing. The letters 
are written in the main between two lines, which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of majus* 
cule script, in contrast with minuscules, which, 
because of the letters projecting above and be« 
low, are written between four lines: HUIXI} 
ii ■! 

See Plate VI, d. ILome, Vat. lat. 335^, f. ar. 
Square capitals. Vir^I, Gtori- I. 353'356. The 
''Augusteus'' of Virgil. At the ends of the lines 
the letters are smaller so that the lines may not 
run over. In line 2 que is abbreviated. 

Rustic capitals are a somewhat less stIH form 
of majuscule writing. They reveal to a greater 
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extent the influence of pen and ink on papyrus 
or parchment. It is true that they are also 
found in inscriptions, but is due to Imita¬ 
tion of pen and ink writing. Besides fragments 
of about twenty manuscripts we have four more 
or less complete manuscripts of Virgil (Vat. 
32 j 5, 3867, Pal. 1631; Florence, Laur. 39. x) 
and one of Terence, called Bembinus (Vat. 
3226), of the fourth and fifth centuries. The 
script was in use much earlier; we have papy¬ 
rus fragmcots and inscriptions from the first 
century. 

See Plate VI, b. Rome, Vat. lac. 3225, f. 642. 
Rustic capitals. Virgil, Am. VII. 302*305. The 
punctuation was add^ later. The first letter of the 
page (shown here) is somewhat larger. 

In comparing this script with the square capi¬ 
tals we note that the letters are compressed; 
thus 0 and Q are no longer circles but have el¬ 
liptical form. Straight lines tend to curve, as 
in A, X, and V; the latter has Indeed become 
a U. The ends of lines do not always meet, as 
we note in the case of A and M; the former is 
well on the way to the shape of our modern 
small a. Serifs are not as common or regular 
but sometimes more prominent, especially in 
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A, P, and T. Because of the short cross stroke 
at the top and the long ftnishing stroke at the 
bottom the T looks like an I. More letters dip 
below the line, e.g- N and V. 

The abbreviations in both kinds of capital 
script are discussed elsewhere (Chapter XV). 
Here we merely need to note that at first the 
horlsoDtal abbreviation sign was used for n and 
tn. Later a distinction was made by putting a 
dot under the stroke to indicate tn. A ligature 
of NT (in the form fT) and occasionally of 
other letters was permitted at the end of a line. 
Words were generally written continuously 
without space between them. 

Of almost thirty complete or fragmentary 
manuscripts In square or rustic capitals only 
two are Christian — a Prudentius and a Sedu- 
lius, Only a few pages of the latter are In 
rustic capitals, the rest, significantly enough^ in 
uncials. Prudentius was the Christian Virgil 
and received the special honor of being treated, 
in this manuscript, like Virgil. It may be said 
then that square and rustic capitals were em¬ 
ployed almost exclusively for de luxt copies of 
the pagan authors and that the use of square 
capitals persisted especially to honor Virgil. 

Thus far we have been discussing the formal 
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script of the early centuries of our era. There 
was also the much less formal writing to be 
found in letters, business papers, documents, 
etc. This form of writing was characterized 
by Its tendency to keep pen on papyrus without 
removing it. Thus it has been given the name 
of cursive, running/’ Just as our writing is 
cursive as compared with printing. Naturally 
there was much variation, depending on the 
haste, care, or experience of the writer. Liga¬ 
tures were numerous. 

The material for the study of cursive writing 
consists of papyrus documents and letters found 
in Egypt (which, however, do not begin to com¬ 
pare in amount with the Creek documents),* 
graffiti scratched in the stucco walls of Pompeii, 
inscriptions painted on these same walls, such 
as election posters and announcements of 
gladiatorial contests, and wax tablets found at 
Pompeii and in Dacia. 

The earliest examples of cursive show strik¬ 
ing deviations from the formal capitals in use 
at the same time, but in comparison with later 
cursive the earlier style is distinctly closer to 
capitals. It is therefore sometimes called ma¬ 
juscule cursive in contrast to the later minus¬ 
cule cursive. Yet minuscule characteristics 
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maDifest themselves very early: letters extend 
above and below the line more frequently and 
more decidedly^ in true minuscule fashion. 
Letter forms that we are accustomed to call 
minuscule make their appearance. In fact, the 
beginning of nearly all our minuscule forms may 
be found in the cursive writing of the first three 
centuries. 

The cursive script becomes increasingly im* 
portant on account of iU influence on the formal 
book hand. Thus it affected first the uncial 
band. The name “ uncial" meansinch high ” 
and is an exaggerated term used by St. Jerome 
for the large sise letters found in de luxi books 
but applied specifically in modern times to a 
variety of majuscule script. It has been ex¬ 
tended also to the formal Greek writing in use 
from the third century b.c. to the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.D., as we have seen in Chapter VI. Our 
earliest Roman uncial manuscripts belong to 
the fourth century, but the script must have 
been used earlier, as there are examples in in¬ 
scriptions of the third century. 

'^e most characteristic letters of uncial 
writing are A, 5, 6, m —suggesting that we 
can remember the writing as the “ adem ” script. 
Perhaps we might even so name it instead of 
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using the meaningless term “uncial." The h 
and q have taken on our nunuscule form. The 
curving forms of these letters clearly indicate 
their origin (n the use of pen and ink and in 
the desire to make letters in the fewest possible 
strokes. Thus the t can be made In two strokes 
instead of the four required for the capital £, 
though it will be noted that once a script is 
formalized, as is true of uncial writing, this ad¬ 
vantage is given up. Thus it costs the scribe 
only one less stroke to make the uncial no 
(three) than the capital M. 

The new shapes of tbe letters are due to 
cursive influence. In the Vercelli Gospels, 
thought to date from about a.d. 371 and to he 
our oldest example of uncial wriUng, the a is 
without a loop, as In our earliest cursive writing. 
The initial stages of the looped a are found in 
papyri of the second century and the finished 
form in the fourth. Uncial forms of d, e, A are 
found in the cursive writing of the first century 
of our era — the earliest that Is preserved to us. 
Cursive forms of m which suggest the uncial 
m are also found in that century, though they 
are not so close in shape. The uncial m, even 
in its earliest examples, has an individuality 
which suggests a fairly long period of independ- 
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ent development. It should be remembered 
that we think of uncial script only in its fully 
developed book form, chiefly because of the 
lack of earlier less formal material. But both 
the material we have and the analogy of Greek 
writing show that the uncial is the crystallised 
form of a script which ecperimented with cur* 
sive forms. Thus a third-century inscription 
from Africa’* has undal forms of a (fully de¬ 
veloped), d, c, but still preserves the capital i». 
On the other hand, it has the minuscule ^ in a 
form rarely found In papyri before the fourth 
century. Another inscription, also from Africa, 
has a good example of uncial Our discus¬ 
sion of the relation of cursive and uncial will be 
resumed when we come to the half-uncbl script. 

See Plate VI, c. Rome, Vat. lat. 5757, p. 254* 
Palimpsest^ both scripts are uncial. Augustine, 
Enofr. in Psaim. cxxxviii, 31 (VII-VIII century) 
over Cicero, Dt up. V. $. The latter reads: pitUtli- 
com) etinea qticldam mido \ riikare pos\$ii nmmt t»| 
ad ar\t«m svatn std S 4 \asuo mint. 

Undal letters, especially in the later period, 
go above and below the main lines of script 
more freely than capitals, but not enough to 
take them out of the majuscule class. Ab¬ 
breviations and ligatures are similar to those in 
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capital writing. In the ecclesiastical works the 
nomina sacrc are in contracted form. 

Well over four hundred manuscripts and 
fragments of uncial written between the fourth 
and eighth centuries have been preserved to us. 
Of these 390 have been listed.’^ The great bulk 
of them are biblical, patristic, or mediaeval. 
Virgil, represented by the only manuscripts in 
square capitals left to us and by four in rustic 
capitals, is not found at all in uncial form. In 
fact, only one classical poem (Ovid, Ex Ponto) 
is preserved in this script. This fact alone was 
enough to cast suspicion on the forged fragment 
of Catullus published a few years ago.** Of 
prose writers Cicero is represented six times, 
and the icholia on his speeches once. Livy is 
represented seven times; Pliny the Elder, six 
times; Pronto, once; Hyginus, once; Granius 
Licioianus, once. We may now add the Morgan 
copy of Pliny’s Letters. There are also a num* 
ber of fourth' and fifth*century writers on tech* 
oical subjects such as geography, medicine, law, 
grammar. The interest in Pliny the Elder was 
largely medical. The legal writers include a 
few earlier ones like Ulpian and Gaius. The 
collection of writers on surveying was put to¬ 
gether in the sUtb century, though it contains 
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some earlier works. The Latin Anthology was 
assembled at the same time and in similar 
fashion. 

See Plale VTT, a. New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, MS. 4^8, f. ^v. Undal^ about a.d. 500. 
Pliny, EpisL 11 , 4. 7'8. The correction in line 2 is 
of about the same period. 

On the other hand, we have no copy of the 
Bible in capitals, either square or rustic, and 
almost no Christian work. It Is obvious that 
the uncial script was in a peculiar sense a Chris- 
tian development. The hand was formalised by 
the early copyists of the Bible. In doing this 
they may well have been influenced by the un¬ 
cials then current in the Greek Bibles, just as 
they were in the writing of the nomina sccra 
(Chapter XV). It Is interesting to note that 
besides Bibles several of the Latin uncial books 
are Greek-Z^tin glossaries and others are trans¬ 
lations from the Greek. At any rate, the later 
uncial script shows decided Greek influence. 
Early uncial is distinguished chiefly by the 
shape of e and w. The former is almost like 
the minuscule letter, as in our printed form, 
though the loop is not quite closed; m has a 
straight first stroke, or at least one that does 
not turn In at the bottom. In both letters the 
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early uncial ia rnore 1 >1^<* the cursive. In late 
uncial both letters become symmetrical and 
artifidai: the cross stroke of the e is in the exact 
center of the arc, and the first and last strokes 
of the m curve inward in ideodcal fashion. 
This symmetry characterises Creek uncial as 
early as the fourth century. The late uncial e 
of Latin is similar to the Greek epsilon. Latin 
m did not imitate Greek mu because that letter 
bad developed along different lines; rather it 
was Influenced, at least indirectly, by omega. 
In some manuscripts omega is almost closed at 
the top and looks very much like Latin uncial 
m. The same principle of symmetry appears in 
other late Latin uncials. Thus o at first Is 
shaded in an unbalanced way, with heavy lines 
at the lower left and the upper right; this was 
due to writing in the natural way with the pen 
slanting. Later the heaviness is centered right 
and left, owing to a more artificial way of writ¬ 
ing with the pen held straight. The same is true 
of Greek omicron. Compare also sigma and c. 
Also the later Latin r has a long cross stroke like 
the Greek tau.'* 

See Plate VII, J. New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, MS. 334. Undal, aj>. 669. Augustine, 
In EpisL lok ad Parth. Tfoa. VI. 3 (Migne, PaL 
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LqL 35, so)i): per cupidiialem mwidi muUs ntira 
faeiuni Hnistro operoiur fwi dexter^. Dextrfi debei 
operari ei nee^enU sinUir^ vt nu ntiiceat se ctipidi^^ 
saecuH tmando. 

Of course It may be held that these are inde¬ 
pendent developments in Latin and Greek. But 
the fact that the Latin uncia) script is so pre¬ 
dominantly ecclesiastical ties it up with the 
Greek, much in the same way as the use of 
nomina sacra in contraction shows Greek in¬ 
fluence. The interaction of Greek and Roman 
writing on each other from the earliest times 
down to the present deserves further study. 

Among the best-known uncial manuscripts 
are the Vercelli Gospels (written about a.d. 
37c), Cicero, Dc ra pubUca (palimpsest; Vat. 
5757), Scholia Bobiensia on Cicero's Orations 
(Vat. 5750, Milan, Ambr. £. 147 sup.), Livy, 
third deca^ (Paris 5730), Livy, fifth decade 
(Vienna 15), Jerome*s Chronicle (Oxford, 
Bodl. Auct. T. 3.16), Fulda Gospels, Codex 
Amiatinus of the B ible (Florence, Laur. Am. x), 
the Morgan fragments of Pliny’s Letters, Ve¬ 
rona Gaius. 

Uncial writing as such did not have much in¬ 
fluence on the forms of writing which succeeded 
it nor has it been resorted to in modern times 
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to any great extent. It did maintain itself for 
a time in headings and titles, aa we use capitals. 
The a passed into the minuscule hand and is still 
used in our lower case roman type. The uncial 
d was also used in later minuscule but has dis* 
appeared from our tj^e fonts. Uncial forms of 
t, d, or m are now occasionally used for orna¬ 
mental purposes. 

The importance of cursive writing in its ef¬ 
fect on the book hand has already been pointed 
out. As a matter of fact the development of 
the cursive hand in the hrst four centuries of 
our era is definitely responsible for the origin 
not only of uncials as distinguished from capi¬ 
tals but also of the minuscule hands of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages and to-day. It should be remembered 
that the formalized book bands went on with 
relatively little change until they decayed, while 
the ever young and vital cursive grew this way 
and that. By the fourth century the cursive 
had developed a decidedly minuscule cast, and 
most of its letters had attained the form of the 
later minuscules. This writing is the cursive an¬ 
cestor of mediaeval and modern minuscule 
writing. 

See Plate V 13 ,Suasbourg, Pap. lat, i. Cursive, 
fourth century. Letter of recommendation: refi- 
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cMtuit iuae troduniur quod hcwsit rcspicere telii 'wn 
duiUc domm prcedkabiiis qtiaproptdr ikecjontn 
oriundvm ex dvilaie Aermupeliiawrtm prcoiticiae 
tke^idos gut ex suggestime domini met fratrts noeiri, 
The lUustntion u taken from AreMt far Papyrus- 
jorschung, 111 (1904). 

It is unfortunate that the terminology and 
classification of Latin writing was fixed at a 
time when the papyri of Egypt and the pagHi 
and other cursive materials of Pompeii were still 
unknown. We have found it difficult to read¬ 
just ourselves to the facts brought to light by 
the new material. Let us think of uncial as a 
book hand which developed out of capitals un¬ 
der cursive influence. Let us remember further 
that this particular formaiisation is only one of 
many that might have taken place. The newer 
finds in Egypt in fact tell u$ that there were 
many incipient hands which might have devel¬ 
oped into book scripts. These differ in the ex¬ 
tent and nature of the cursive inHuence. Some 
have minuscule letter forms, not found in what 
we call uncial. The name mixed uncials has 
been applied to them — unfortunately, because 
it implies that they originated in unciab. We 
ought rather to say that these scripts and un- 
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cials both originated in the same kind of mbc- 
ture of capital and cursive letters. The only 
difference is that uncials, as a result of some 
special influence, or perhaps pure accident, early 
developed into a widely used book hand, while 
the others did not, with one exception that we 
shall note. One of these sC'Called mixed un* 
cials is probably earlier in date than any uncials 
left to us. That is the fragment of the Epitome 
of Livy (Oxyrhynchus 668) assigned by some 
to the third century, though others put It in the 
fourth. This manuKiipt has minuscule forms 
of b, d, m, and r. Other letters are the same 
in form as those in uncial writing but should not 
be called uncial — in part they are capital, such 
as N, in part they are cursive, such as o and e. 
In fact the long center stroke of the e, regularly 
striking the following letter, clearly shows Its 
cursive origin, for in cursive this stroke is the 
ooe which connects the a with the next letter. 
There are, it is true, some late manuscripts 
which are mixed uncials in the proper sense of 
the term, i.e. they are uncials with an admix* 
ture of cursive forms. Even some dearly un¬ 
cial manuscripts have occasional cursive forms 
in addition to the regular ones. Such forms 
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usually occur at or near tlie end of a Ime, when 
space can be gained by using a narrower cur¬ 
sive letter. 

See Plate VIO, o. Manchester, John Rylands 
library* Pap. 6 i. “Mixed” uncial, filth century. 
Cicero, Cal. 11 . 15. A papyrus fragment from 
Egypt. The Latin is in the left column and a 
word for word Greek tranalailoa in the right —a 
kind of “Loeb translation” for those who knew 
little Latin but much Greek: | ae nefarU | pi- 

rUtdum \ depsUaiur \ dtcalur rvie. ireXvwu [ xu oB*- 

mr9u I 0 1 I X«X^^erfl» >iaX(4fa. 

From the ^ew ^oliographicol Sodfiy, Series 11 , 
Part III, 55- 

The term half-undal is sometimes used 
loosely for mixed uncials of the type described, 
but In a narrower sense It Is applied to a very 
definite script that became a rival of uncial as 
a book script from the fifth to the eighth cen¬ 
turies. Again the name is unfortunate in its 
suggestion that it was derived from uncial. 
Rather it is a younger brother of that script, 
making use of an almost complete minuscule 
alphabet. It does not use the shapes of a, d, 6 , 
m characteristic of uncial script but rather 
those of modern minuscule type, except that 
the a is in the form used in italics, not roman. 
The only letter which maintains its capital 
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form is N, and this letter readily enables one to 
distinguish this script from later minuscules. 
The reason for the preservation of this kind of 
K was to avoid confusion with the minuscule 
r, which in some half-undals is very much like 
n. The desire to avoid ambiguity is seen also 
in the b, which is in the form familiar tO’day in> 
stead of the form like d which was the common* 
est type in the cursive of the 5 rst four centuries. 
The uncial influence is seen in the artificial writ¬ 
ing with a straight pen In the symmetrical 
0) in the later examples. 

See Plate V!II» / Rome, Vat. Reg. Ut. 8S6, f. 
9;v. Half-uncial, tixth century. Theodosian, 
Cod. X, ic, a?, li ftitrit insHMum sibi ifUigri wrU 
spoHum rocogncscoi idcnnm satis impvs muAiMdoa 
coAfruM iraciMus Utis et instnmdi quern doserii 
Icris kabiturus nec ad iaciu. 

There is diflerence of opinion whether one 
should speak of half-uncials as minuscules or 
majuscules. Like so many other controversies, 
this one is due to variation In definition and use 
of words. If by minuscules we mean letters 
which are dearly to be written between four 
lines instead of two, then half-uncials are mi¬ 
nuscule . The same is true if we test this writing 
by the shapes of the letters or thdr relatively 
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smaller size. If wa mean by minuscule a script 
which is used b the body of the text while an¬ 
other style is used for running heads, then bo^ 
uncials and half-uncials are minuscule, for in 
uncial manuscripU we find running heads in 
rustic or square capitals, and uncial titles are 
found in half-uncial manuscripts. It is true that 
in later times half-undal was thought of as a 
script suitable for titles for a minuscule text, 
but that does not make it majuscule any more 
than lower-case italics or black-face letters are 
majuscules when we use them in headings. The 
difficulty is that extreme forms of majuscules 
and minuscules are easily distinguished while 
intermediate forms are not. 

Lowe liste 160 half-uncial manuscripts ” but 
includes a number that may be called mixed un¬ 
cials. In fact all the fragments from Egypt 
(seventeen) seem to belong to this class. We 
may examine the list from another point of view. 
The older classical literature is strongly repre¬ 
sented in the Egyp^an mixed uncials. There 
are also three examples of mixed uncials in the 
marginal notes found in one uncial and two 
rustic manuscripts of classical works. Only one 
classical author (Juvenal, in the Ambrosian Li¬ 
brary, Milan) is found in standard half-undals. 
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There are a few legal and other late works 
written in this script, but for the most part the 
books are ecdesiastical or mediaeval. Thus the 
standard half-uncial, like the uncial, was a 
script selected by Christian scribes from among 
many formalia^ cursive scripts. Probably 
each was developed hrst at some particular 
center of writing. 

Among the important early specimens of half- 
uncial are a Hilary (Kome, St. Peter's D. x$2) 
written in sop-sioot shortly before, a Sulpidus 
Severua (Verona xxxviii, 36) written in 5x7, a 
pseudo-Ambrosius (Monte Cassino 150) writ¬ 
ten in 570 or shortly before, and a Eugipplus 
(Vatican 3375) of slightly later date. 

One of the characteristic features of cursive 
writing was the use of ligatures. These were 
used very sparingly in capital and uncial writ¬ 
ing but they become much more frequent b 
half-uncial. Among them was the ligature for 
et, already found in cursive, which persisted 
throughout later periods. Another common 
feature of the half-uncial was the use of f for ae. 
This cursive element, found occasionally even 
in undal, continued in use until modern times. 

As we survey the writing of the Roman Em¬ 
pire we find at the outset two types, the formal 
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band which was preserved on monuments o( 
stone but also imitated on papyrus and parch- 
ment^ and the cursive hand of informal writing. 
The book hands of the Empire other than the 
square capital are the product of the mating of 
the monumental with the cursive script. Their 
earliest offspring to achieve fame, Rustic, takes 
after its stiff and formal father, Square Capital, 
rather than after mother Cursive. The second 
child which grew up and prospered was Un¬ 
cial, and he showed greater resemblance to his 
mother than his elder brother did. There were 
many other children of this curiously matched 
couple—the stiff, pompous father Capital and 
the quick, lively, rather slatternly mother Cur¬ 
sive, but all of them died during Infancy or 
childhood except one, Half-Uncial. This child 
grew up and became famous. It took after its 
mother rather than its father but was like its 
father in showing more concern about its per¬ 
sonal appearance. And that is the early his¬ 
tory of this family during the Roman Empire. 
How the couple later separated and how the 
members of the family went their own ways 
is a story that belongs to the Middle Ages. 
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T he development of Roman writ¬ 
ing closely parallels Chat of the Latin 
language. The formal style of Latin 
literature has kinship with the formal book 
hand in which it was preserved. Both are the 
products of professionals. The Informal, even 
vulgar, speech of daily life suggests cursive 
writing. Colloquial forms such as sodes for sf 
audes may in a way be compared to the ligatures 
of cursive. 

But in the course of time formal Latin felt 
the influence of the vulgar speech just as formal 
writing felt that of the cursive script. Thus the 
literary language of the fourth and Afth cen¬ 
turies may be compared to the rustic capitals 
and uncials of that period. Occasionally the 
vulgar elements predominate even in more or 
less literary works, such as the Pereirinatto of 
Saint Aetheria (Silvia). In script we have the 
analogy of the half-uncial, in which cursive ele¬ 
ments play a major role. 
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With the coming of the Germanic invaders in 
the fifth century Italy and Rome gradually be¬ 
came separated from the provinces. Without 
the unifying effect of the Roman army and the 
Roman government the vulgar forms of the lan¬ 
guage and the script gradually got the upper 
hand. In the transitional centuries, from about 
the sixth to the eighth, the formal Latin lan¬ 
guage maintained itself in the written records, 
though under the surface the vulgar speech in 
different regions was getting farther and farther 
away from the Latin of Rome and from that of 
other localities and was preparing for its ulti¬ 
mate triumph. So uncial and half-uncial writ¬ 
ing continued to be used in books but the cur¬ 
sive hand was actively developing along lines 
of its own in the various countries of the former 
Roman Empire. The vulgar form of Gallic 
Latin emerges as a separate written language, 
French, in the ninth century; in Italy and Spain 
the process was perhaps slower, to judge merely 
from actual survivals. In script the develop¬ 
ment was more rapid: national scripts began 
to emerge as early as the seventh century. 
Thereafter the analogy between language and 
script in large part disappears. The national¬ 
istic tendency of language increased and that 
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of script decreased. By the lime that the vari¬ 
ous languages had woo established positions the 
doom of the national bands was already certain. 

But there is a further analogy between lan¬ 
guage and writing which must be mentioned. 
From time to time the various Romance lan¬ 
guages have borrowed words from Latin lit- 
(i;gture — book ’’ words they are called. So 
too the national bands borrowed from the old 
Latin Kripts, capital, uncial, half-uncial. Fur¬ 
thermore the Romance languages have continu¬ 
ally borrowed from one another. Similarly the 
national hands were influenced in their develop¬ 
ment by one another, 

It has often been pointed out that when a 
radical gets into power he becomes conserva¬ 
tive. The case of writing is not dissimilar. 
Half-uncial arose as a sort of radical protest 
against capital and uDCial. But in the end 
half-uncials became as formal and conservative 
as uncials. They became enamored of the 
frock coat and the high bat, so to speak. It was 
time for the cursive lower class to raise another 
of its sons to power. 

The development of the national scripts in 
the seventh century coincides with the real be- 
gioDing of mediaeval ism. Pope Gregory 1 , 
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who died in 604, has been called the first me¬ 
diaeval man. Education ceased to be secular 
and became wholly ecclesiastical. Pagan learn¬ 
ing all but disappeared. Curiously enough it 
flourished most in the extreme western outpost 
of Roman civilization — Ireland. Here too the 
classical balf'Uncial continued to be written, 
though in modified form. From Ireland the all 
but dying sparks of interest in pagan literature 
spread to England and eventually to the Conti¬ 
nent, where they joined the kindling flames that 
burst into the mighty fire of the Carolingian 
Renaissance. 

X. Insular Script 

In the island of Britain the Latin language 
and writing practically disappeared soon after 
the coming of the Germanic Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes in the fifth century. For such writ¬ 
ing as these people did they used the runes 
which they brought with them (page 58). 
But in the sixth century Latin writing was re¬ 
introduced bto England by Augustine and hU 
monks when they came to convert the island to 
Christianity. The Christianization of Ireland, 
begun in the fourth century, was completed in 
the fifth by St. Patrick. The language of Chris- 
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tianity was formal, not vulgar, Latin, and the 
writing was the formal uncial and half-uncial, 
not the cursive. Thus the national hand of 
England and Ireland, which we call Insular, 
was developed, not from cursive, as were the 
Continental hands, but from half-uncial, under 
the influence of uncial. At least that Is the 
origin of the Irish style, which in the seventh 
century spread hrst to the north and then to 
the south of England and stopped the independ¬ 
ent development of the uncial writing intro¬ 
duced there by the first missionaries from Rome. 

As early as the seventh century, from which 
our oldest specimens date, the Irish script has 
easily distinguished peculiarities. Two styles 
developed, a formal, broad type known as the 
round band, and a compressed type known as 
pointed. The round haod disappeared in both 
Ireland and England in the ninth century; the 
pointed lasted longer. 

Among the famous early examples of the 
round hand are the seventh<entury Book of 
Sells, an Irish manuscript of the Gospels, and 
the Lindisfarne Gospels written in England 
about A.D. 700. The most noticeable character¬ 
istic is the peculiar thickening of the tops or 
first strokes of letters. This is triangular in 
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shape and reminds one of cuneiform writing, 
Another characteristic is the curving of I and 
b. This similarity of b and I is a marked 
peculiarity. The shading is very heavy. Fol¬ 
lowing the half-undal style on which it was 
modelled and the late uncial which it imitated 
the writing was done largely with a straight 
pen. Hence the symmetrical o and other pe¬ 
culiarities. Uncial as well as half-uncial forms 
of c, d, r, s are found. The n U sometimes 
minuscule. The use of elaborate tracery of a 
peculiar type, especially in initials, is a marked 
characteristic. In general the Engl ish examples 
carry these characteristics to greater extremes. 

See Plate DC, a, Rome, Vat. Barb. lat. 570, f. 
3»r. Round Insular (Anglo-Saxon), eighth century, 
Evangelistary, MaUh. II. iS. 16: hicrcius es /raimt 
tutm. Si cuim u non oudierU adhiif k&um adhuc 
uwm wi duos ui in or* dnonm tostium «i iHum 
slot omne wrbum, Quod si non audiml sot die 
ooeUsiao. Si outm ooeiofiam non au. Note the 
abbreviation for autem (like an A with a hook), the 
double abbreviation stroke for «, and the char¬ 
acteristic decoration with dots. 

Much more common than the round hand 
was the pointed, which has continued in use 
until the present day in the writing of Gaelic. 
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This was much less formal than the round hand. 
Being written more rapidly and taking less 
room, it may in a sense be compared with cur> 
sive. It is sometimes called minuscule by those 
who call the round hand majuscule or half¬ 
uncial. The letters are long and narrow in¬ 
stead of short and fat. The thickening of ini¬ 
tial strokes is often found in the pointed as in 
the round hand, but the main strokes taper off 
into points, thus giving still more the sugges¬ 
tion of cuneiform writing, There is a tendency 
toward angularity adumbrated even in the 
round hand. In the pointed hand r tends to 
look like n but is di^erentiated either by length¬ 
ening the hrst stroke or shortening the second 
or bending it to the right. Sometimes r and s 
are much alike on account of the prominent 
initial stroke of the s. There is an open p 
which is sometimes confused with the long r. 
The half-undal g (something like the figure 5) 
is characteristic of both round and pointed 
styles. The earliest examples are usually put 
in the eighth century, though the beginning of 
the development may be seen in the seventh. 
The tirst dated copy is the Book of Armagh 
(a.d. S07). The Berne Horace belongs to the 
ninth century. 
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Set Pkte DC, b. Londoni Brit. Mui. Cottoa 
Tiber. C. II. Pointed losul&r, eighth century. 
Bede, Bisl. Bed. V. I: Vir venerohilis Oidihnald 
gut muUis annis in monesterie qued dieiiur Inhrypum 
aceepium presbyteratus gffuium emdiinis gradu ipse. 
Note the ligatured of en, er, st, ep, «s. 

Three of the old runes were preserved in the 
writing of Anglo-Saxon: edh, an uncial d with 
a line through it for th; thorn, developed from 
a d aod also having the value of th; and wyn 
(wen), used for w. The edh disappeared and 
the wyn yielded to vt, which is actually a “ dou¬ 
ble u” (or v). The thorn ( k ) eventually 
came to look like y and disappeared, except in 
the form ye for ike, as in “ ye editor/' “ ye olde 
tavern." In such expressions ye has no relation 
to the pronoun ye. 

Ligatures are so common in Insular script as 
to Indicate cursive influence or cursive experi¬ 
ence. Especially frequent are the ligatures of 
a tall e with a following letter and of an i ex¬ 
tending below the line with a preceding letter. 
There is also a tendency to write letters in liga¬ 
ture below the line, as in the old cursive. 

But the most interesting characteristic of In¬ 
sular writing is the use of numerous abbrevia¬ 
tions. These were derived from the Tironian 
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Notes and the hoIqq iuris. Among them are 
Ir ior autem (often mistaken for koc by Con¬ 
tinental scribes), + for est, 7 for 6t, D for 
con, » for for vel, for cnint, m for mihif 
P' for per, q for guia, q, for guod, ^ for tibi. 
Chiefly confined to the Irish are an for cnfe, J 
for ergo, ffi for nihil, n for wf, and many others. 

In the tenth century the Carolinglan hand 
of France supplanted the pointed hand of Eng¬ 
land in the writing of Latin while Anglo-Saxon 
continued to be written in the pointed style, 
though this too was influenced by the Caro- 
Unglan, The two hands were even used side 
by side in the same manuscript for the two lan¬ 
guages. The pointed hand might well have 
lasted indefinitely, as it did in Ireland, if it 
bad not been for the Norman Conquest. After 
the eleventh century this hand disappears from 
England. 

The Insular hand was written not only in 
Ireland and England but also on the Continent 
as a consequence of the missionary activity of 
Irish and English monks. The Irish founded 
monasteries or in other ways brought their 
culture and writing to France (Luxeuil, Corbie, 
Reims), Germany (WUraburg, Cologne, Rei- 
chenau), Switaerland (St. Gall), and Italy 
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(Bobbio) in tie late sixth and the seventh cen¬ 
turies, and the Anglo-Saxons did the same in 
the eighth (Fulda, Hersfeld, Lorsch, Echter- 
nach, Mainz). Though the Insular hand did 
not last long in the Continental centers, it did 
affect the writing at these places and contrib¬ 
uted to the evolution of the Carolingian hand, 
Alcuin, the Englishman from York, had some¬ 
thing to do with that development, as we shall 
see. But the greatest and most enduring con¬ 
tribution of Insular to the Continental script 
was its system of abbreviation, inherited from 
ancient sources which had in large part been 
neglected by Continental scribes, 

See Plate K, c. New York, Academy of Medi¬ 
cine (formerly PhilDppi 375), f. jv, Carolingisn 
and Continental Insular, ninth century, probably 
from Fulda. Apiefua, 11, i. z-g, Carolingian and 
Insular alternate b the manuscript. In this UJus- 
tratioQ/drciflnrM is Carolingian, the rest Insular: 
Isiaa/utii marina dt cammaris et aslads dg lolUging 
dg sgpia d 6 lucusta. Esiaum candies piferg Hpatica 
cumina las€ris radieg csicia de IcUigina iublaiis 
w fidmtnh tundes siettU adsolti fuima u 
in mortario ei in liquamw diliggnier frigaSttr ei ex 
inde esicia pkusantur esicia. Photograph from 
Dr. Margaret B. Wilson, donor of the manuscript 
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2 . The Visigothic Schipt 

The HANDWRITING of Spain is known as Visi* 
gothic, though it has nothing whatever to do 
with the Visigoths except that it developed after 
their conquest of Spain. Its contemporary 
name was Uttcra Tolctana — Toledo script, It 
has a history similar to that of South Italian 
writing: it grew out of the cursive and was per¬ 
mitted to develop along its own lines for a long 
time, until lo the twelfth century French writ¬ 
ing, introduced in particular by the monks of 
Cluny, supplanted it. The Visigothic did not 
attain as much individualism as the Beneventan 
of Southern Italy; it is less easy to distinguish 
at a glance. Its best period is the tenth cen¬ 
tury, when the letters are firm and round; later 
they become pointed. The writing is compact 
and usually without much shading. In early 
examples the letters slant backward. 

The special characteristic of Visigothic is the 
uncial g, with a prolonged tail. It resembles a 
figure 9, usually with a straight tail. As this 
form is found in Spanish balf-uncial, it prob¬ 
ably came into the national hand from that 
source rather than directly from uncial. This 
is but one evidence of balf-uncial influence on 
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this script. The loop of # is open, to distinguish 
it from q. The writer of that day bad to nund 
hfs g^$ and g’s. Other paired letters besides g 
aod f are c and u, tall i and I, r and s. Tall i 
and a are distinguished from / and u respec* 
tively by a curving last line, whereas that of I 
and u is vertical. Sometimes the first stroke of 
a has a pronounced curve, causing the letter to 
resemble a joined cs. I Is regularly call at the 
beginning of a word unless it is followed by a 
tall letter, and even then tall i may be used; 
within a word it occurs between vowels. Thus 
we find In, lam, UU or Ilie, $Iw. The letters r 
and i are differentiated in that s is not joined 
to a following letter. Even when r is not In 
ligature It has a connecting stroke turning up¬ 
ward. Both the uncial and minuscule forms of 
d are used. The t is similar to that of Beneven- 
tan: the cross stroke makes a complete curve 
down et the left and touches the upright. The 
y is tail like our capita! form. 

Numerous ligatures were inherited from cur¬ 
sive, though Che extreme forms tend to disap¬ 
pear in the course of time. An a shaped like an 
epsilon occurs both in and above the line. A 
v-sbaped u occurs above the line, though not in 
ligature. A ligature of it consists of an exten- 
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Sion of SD i Into a f; it has the appearance of a 
long t 

Spanish abbreviations have distinct peculi¬ 
arities- Most characteristic is a combined sus¬ 
pension and contraction in which vowels are 
suppressed and the consonants, or most of them, 
retained; thus we have a return to the original 
Semitic alphabet. Examples are dmns for 
domnus, apstls or apsis for apostolus, cpscps or 
epscs for episeopus, nsr, nsi, etc,, for noster, 
nostri, etc, The abbreviation stroke is used, 
Other Spanish abbreviations are aum for 
aulan, p for per (in other scripts it stands for 
pro), ^ for qta (in other scripts this represents 
quod). For is a hook or cedilla is used below 
i and 1 . The distinction between tbe abbrevia¬ 
tion strokes for m and »found in some capitals 
and uncials is frequently found in Vislgotbic: 
m is represented by » by —. Both are also 
used as general abbreviation strokes. 

See Plate VUI, % Rome, Vat. lat. ?o8, f. 
3v- VaigoUuc, eleventh century. Isidore, Sent. I. 
ro-xi (Migne, Pat. Lot. S3, 578)1 Sioutkeei gratia, 
sieui iftitium ei profuHo, sicut b^tutm et nelius. 
Kopui. Lex divina in tribus distinguiiur portilms, 
tdisi in hysteria, in precepHs, ei in preplans. 
Ysteria est in his que gesta suni, preeepla, inkts que 
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iussa swU, profsHa. Note the chafscteristicslly 
Spanish abbreviation of sieut. 

Another peculiarity of Spanish manuscripts, 
though it is not strictly a matter of writing, is 
the spelling of certain Latin words. Thus the 
spellings guum (for the conjunction cum) and 
guur (for cur) in early manuscripts is con¬ 
sidered a Spanish " symptom.” Likewise mid 
(mihi), nidi {nifdl). These are really ex¬ 
amples of the dropping of h, as they stand for 
michi and nichU, In general h is often omitted 
or added in the wrong place. Prosthetic i is 
common [kcribo for scribo)^ as is the opposite 
fault of dropping an i {stius for isim). 

An important criterion in dating Spanish 
manuscripts is the treatment of assibilated ti, 
before a vowel. About the year 900 this be¬ 
gins to be differentiated from the unassibilated 
form by prolonging the 1 and often turning it 
to the left. In the tenth century the tall let¬ 
ters become taller and have little ticks at the 
top. 

Few manuscripts of classical Latin authors in 
Visigothic script are known to exist to-day. 
There is a Terence in Madrid (Hh74). An 
Ausonius in Leiden (Voss. lat. rri) is in Visi- 
goihic but was probably written at Lyons. 
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3. North Italian and Beneventan 

ScsiPis 

The seventh century marks the end of an¬ 
cient and the beginning of mediaeval Italy. 
The new order, which made itself felt in every 
phase of life, was due to the invasion of the 
Lombards and the growth of the papal power. 
The invaders ran through the center of Italy 
but eventually became separated into two 
groups, the northern, including what we now 
know as Lombardy and much more> and the 
southern, covering the duchies of Spoleto and 
Benevento. The two groups were kept apart 
by the papacy, which gradually increased Its 
power between Rome and Ravenna, and as a 
consequence each went its own way, 

We have manuscripts of the seventh and 
eighth centuries which were written in North- 
ein Italy in a formalized cursive or a mixture 
of cursive and half-uncial or uncial. The ear¬ 
liest examples are naturally very similar to the 
cursive of documents. Ligatures are numerous. 
One or mote standard scripts might have been 
developed if the CaroUnglan hand had not 
taken the held in the ninth century. Even be¬ 
fore this the pre-Carolingiao hands of France 
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exerted an influence in Northern Italy, so that 
some scholars treat the North Italian scripts 
as members of the group of French scripts out 
of which Carolingian grew. The more impor¬ 
tant centers were Verona, Vercelli, Lucca, and 
Bobbio. From Lucca we have a famous manu¬ 
script containing Jerome's Chronicle, the lAbcr 
PontificalU, and other works. It was written 
just before and after the year 800 by about 
forty scribes in almost all the styles of writing 
then known, including that of Spain. Bobbio 
was founded in 6:4 by the Irish monk Colum- 
ban and was the center of influence of Insular 
on Italian script. 

See Plate X, e. Rome, Vat. lat. 5763, f. 47r. 
North Italian (Bobbio), eighth century. Indore, 
Btym. m, quontibiu disciflmt de fnalki- 

Moifm^kckiwdicUurdoclriftalUscignUa 
quet oisifoclam cotuidtroi quanliUilim. Ahstroiia 
enin quantitos est qutm inlellichm a moteri^ 
seporant4s aut 06 cliit oeced^lw. The m of in- 
tgiUcium was deleted and expunged. The script is 
still full of cursive ligatures. 

In Southern Italy the independent growth of 
the cursive was not affected by the Caro- 
lingian reform for many centuries, for this part 
of Italy remained isolated. Even Chaile- 
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magne could not secure more tlian nommai 8use> 
rainty over it, and after bis time not even that 
was admitted. Hence there developed a pe¬ 
culiar style of writing that used to be called 
Lombardic but is now generally named Bene- 
venlan, from the duchy rather than the city of 
Benevento. “ South Italian " would be a less 
misleading name. Its chief center was the 
Old Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino. 
This script also spread to Dalmatia. 

The earliest examples of South Italian writ¬ 
ing are not essentially di^erent from those of 
North Italy. Beginning with the ninth cen¬ 
tury we find examples which, in the light of our 
knowledge of the perfected Beneventan type, 
we can recognize as hrst steps. Tenth-century 
examples are definitely Beneventan, but the 
perfection of the form does not come until the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The decline 
and fail of the script take place in the late 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is one of 
the most individual and highly formalized of 
all the varieties of Roman writing. 

It will serve our purpose to describe the 
style at its best. The writing Is heavily shaded > 
and the general effect is that of a downward 
movement slanting to the right. This is par- 
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ticularly noticeable in the late degraded ex¬ 
amples, in which the letters do not stand out so 
distinctly and one gets a general picture of the 
page without noting the individual letters. As a 
result of this characteristic the script looks 
broken and in fact is. Hence the name broken 
Lombardic.'' This peculiarity is especially 
marked in the letters i, u, m, n. Each stroke 
is made in two parts. In the letters which 
have rounded parts the movement down to the 
right is also noteworthy. The naturalness of 
this In writing with a slanted pen is shown by 
its use in uncials. Even the long letters, writ¬ 
ten vertically, harmonize with the others. Thus 
the tops of the tall letters often are knobs made 
by a short stroke written downward to the right. 
The letters that go below the line have descend¬ 
ers whose right edges are shorter than their 
left, i.e. they are bevelled off. 

The script has a close-joined appearance. 
This is due to three factors. In the first place 
many ligatures inherited from cursive were 
carefully preserved. So we find a long i regu¬ 
larly in ligature after e, /, g, I, r, t and occasion¬ 
ally after other letters. TTie letters p, r, i are 
also sometimes Joined in ligature wi^ preced¬ 
ing letters. With a following letter we find a 
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(ae) and /. The H ligature has two forms, 
carefully differentiated. For the unassibilated 
sound the regular t is used with a lengthened i; 
in other words, the i is in ligature with the pre¬ 
ceding f. In assibilated H both letters have 
special forms, and the combination resembles a 
reversed The upper loop is really the 

cross stroke of the i continued downward to 
form the i. The cursive ligature form of e, 
with a broken back (^) b used exclusively even 
when there is no ligature. Sometimes a double 
or broken c symmetrical with e is used. The 
long r developed in ligatures eventually became 
the regular form everywhere. The ligatures 
with i were so regular a part of the script that 
correctors often changed untied forms to tied, 
just as the proofreader to-day changes /> printed 
as two letters to the ligature /f. 

See Piste X, Rome, Vat lat. 5539, f. axv. 
Beneventan, end of eleventh century. Sulpicius 
Severus, Dial I (II. 1-2): se^ffdamur. IrUertm H 
seminvdus hHjernis mensibus pauper ocevrrii, Orans 
»bi vesHmenium dori. Tunc ilU acearsitc arckidio 
cana iussU al^enicm eine. Mensibus is m erasure. 
At the left b part of a large Uluminated q. 

A second factor in giving the script the ap¬ 
pearance of closeness is the form of the con- 
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nectiog stroke of some letters. This is hori* 
zontal and comes at tke top of Che main lioe 
of writing. Its great regularity and prominence 
often give the impression of a continuous 
straight line at the top of the short letters. 

Third in bringing the letters together is a sort 
of combination which has, somewhat unfortu¬ 
nately, been called union.” This ties letters 
together more closely than connecting strokes 
do but less than ligatures. It consists of join¬ 
ing round letters in such a way that the heavy 
strokes come In contact. In BenevenCan this 
is not carried as far as in Gothic, for the letters 
merely touch without fusing. 

The most characteristic letter of Beneven- 
tan is a, shaped at hist like cc, later like oc 
joined together. In this form it looks very 
much like the distinctive t of this script. The 
d has the minuscule form at first but later the 
uncial, which fits better into the oblique cast of 
the script. The r Is highly individual. It con¬ 
sists of a straight line extending slightly above 
and below the line, with a knobbed shoulder 
and a borisontal connecting stroke. 

See Hate X, & Rome, Vat. lat. 3337, i. 
Beneventan (Bari type, used also in Dalmatia), 
twelfth or thirteenth century. Sallust, Iu%. I, 3-4. 
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At the left b part of a large iUummated / The 
abbreviations include those for que, trip^rg 
cupidwiius, pwumdoius est, usus, tuiturg. 

The most typical abbreviation of BenevenUn 
is that for ; ei in ligature with a horizontal 
stroke through the bottom of the i. In general, 
abbreviation is by suspension and contrac¬ 
tion. In the course of time abbreviations 
are sparingly introduced from Insular and other 
sources. 

Criteria for dating Beneventan manuscripts 
are implicit in the description Just given. A 
clearly recognizable Beneventan cast points to 
the tenth century or later. Absolute regularity 
and artihciality coupled with strength and 
beauty are found in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Angularity and a degree of illegibil¬ 
ity are characteristic of the thirteenth century. 
Indiscriminate use of uncial a suggests a late 
date; presence of the minuscule d makes for 
an early one. Before the eleventh century hnal 
r is regularly short; thereafter it is apt to be 
long, as it is in other parts of a word. The fre¬ 
quent use of the round r (like our figure 2) is a 
sign of lateness. Strokes over it begin in the 
eleventh century; over a single t, in the thir¬ 
teenth. Hyphens are not found before the 
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twelfth century. The presence of certain ab¬ 
breviations points to a late date. The syllable 
fur is abbreviated by t with a horizontal line 
above it until the tenth century; in the latter 
part of the tenth and the early eleventh an apos¬ 
trophe is substituted for the line, thereafter a 
sign shaped like a 2 is used. Abbreviation by 
use of superscript letters begins in the eleventh 
century. 

Several famous manuscripts of classical au¬ 
thors are in Beneventan script, 64^ Florence, 
Laur. 6S.2 of the eleventh century, the one 
manuscript of value for the text of Tacitus^ Sfr- 
torits (iwvr) and Annals (xlHtvi) as well as 
Apuleius' Metamorphoses and Florida. Varro's 
De Lsnpta Latina is known only from a Bene- 
ventan manuscript, Florence, Laur. 51,19 
(eleventh century), and its copies. 


4. The Mesovikcun oa Fre-Caeolinczan 
SCRTP l 

It has been customary to speak of the early 
hand of France as Merovingian, from the name 
of the dynasty which was nominally in power 
during most of its existence. As a matter of 
fact there were various Merovingian hands 
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whicii we are beginning to distinguish, just as 
there were various diaJects in the language. 

In recent years the term pre'Carolingian has 
become a familiar one to describe the scripts 
current In France and Northern Italy just be¬ 
fore the Carolingian style developed. It U a 
rather unfortunate term. Insular, Merovin¬ 
gian, and Bcneventan are pre-CaroUngian m 
the sense that they were used in their respec¬ 
tive territories before the coming of Carolin¬ 
gian. The term pre-CaroHngian is, of course, 
applied to various scripts to Indicate that Caro- 
lingian grew out of them. On this principle the 
eighth-century writing of Southern Italy may 
with perfect justice be called pre-Beneventan. 

The earliest examples of Merovingian are de¬ 
cidedly cursive, with many ligatures, and the 
shapes of the letters are often determined by 
the necessity for ligature. The most character¬ 
istic letter is a, which has many forms. The 
open a is very common and looks like u, being 
differentiated only by its final stroke being 
turned CO the right to join the next letter, 
whereas u is never so Joined. In some scripts 
both strokes of the a curve to the right, so that 
it looks like cc. Sometimes the o is closed but 
it is then usually wider than our italic a. The 
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uncial c also appears occasionally. The d is usu¬ 
ally cursive; the loop is often open because of 
connection with a preceding letter, and the long 
stroke goes below the line. The o often has one 
or two connecting strokes at the top. The 
cross-stroke of the t turns down at the left, 
sometimes forming a loop. Beginning with the 
eighth century abbreviations become frequent, 
probably as a result of Insular influence. 

In the Luxeuil type of the seventh and eighth 
centuries we have a decidedly cursive script 
very similar to that used in the legal docu¬ 
ments of the time. In spite of the numerous 
ligatures there is an attempt to formalize the 
script so as to harmonise with the uncials and 
balf-undals used in headings and other special 
matter. The characteristic open a is bent back 
and consists of two identical strokes close to¬ 
gether, each of which is divided into three 
parts; <C. Luxeuil in particular and Burgundy 
in general played a large part in the develop¬ 
ment of pre-CaroUngian script, 

See Plate XI, o. London, Brit. Mue. 39972, f. 
55V. Luxeuil script, eghth century. Old Testa¬ 
ment, Wisdom of Solmfm, 13. ii-M; beginning 
com it ario sm usus diiiiorttor fobried vas utUe in 
cmiersaiionom vitco Rdiquias auUm sius oporis ad 
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proeparaHmin eseat aiuia/ur U reliquum hcrum 
qwd. 

A number of types originated or were used in 
the important center of Corbie, in Northern 
France, founded by monks from Luxeuil. The 
az type, assigned by some to Laon, was em¬ 
ployed and may have originated at Corbie. It 
has an a consisting of two angular c*% : «. The 
s is high and decidedly cursive: 't. Ligatures 
are rather common. This script may be derived 
from the Luxeuil type. 

Better known is the ab type used at Corbie in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Here the c 
looks like ic (without a dot). The $ has a very 
small loop and in keeping with its cursive origin 
a horizontal line above the loop to connect with 
the following letter: b. On the other hand the 
roundness of the Utters shows the half-uncial 
influence. 

Another Corbie script has been named the 
en type, a not altogether happy name because 
the H has no individuality but is merely the 
capita] form borrowed from half-uncial. An¬ 
other indication of the influence of half-uncial 
on this script is the reduction in the number of 
ligatures. The letter most prominent in liga¬ 
ture is a peculiar e, closed or almost closed at 
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the bottom and provided with a hook ranging 
to the right. 

Other types betray a still greater degree of 
half'Uncial and even uncial influence. Thus 
the Corbie script which has been called the 
Leutchar type (Leutchar was abbot of Corbie 
io the eighth century) avoids ligatures, has a 
broad, round appearance instead of the cramped 
look of cursive, and employs the half-uncial 
N and tbe uncial G. Indeed some call it a half- 
undal script. 

In the meantime half-uncial was being writ¬ 
ten at centers like Tours and was being influ* 
enced by cursive writing. 
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T he term Carollngian, or Caroline, 
rests on the belief Chat the script 
sprang full-grown from the brain of 
Charlemagne, with Alcuin standing by as mid¬ 
wife. But as we no longer believe in the old 
myths, there is now rather general agreement 
chat Caroline was the child of Father Half- 
Uncial and Mother Cursive. Yet this agree¬ 
ment has produced a hot controversy: does 
Caroline take after her mother or her father? 
There are those who say that she is the very 
image of her father and shows the effect of her 
father’s long residence at Tours. Others again 
argue that the mother’s influence Is paramount. 
They have in mind some of the older brothers 
and sisters of Caroline, not so famous aa she, 
who took after their mother- Among them 
were the Corbie brothers, ab and en. We must 
remember that Caroline’s looks changed from 
time to time. At Tours, her father’s home, she 
presented a handsome appearance and was her 
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child. Then tGG> as she grew older she 
gave up some of Che idiosyncrasies Inherited 
from her mother. We must not forget more¬ 
over that Half-Uncial belonged to the same 
family as Cursive and that their child was 
bound to resemble them both. Furthermore 
the genetic experts see minute resemblances to 
the mother which the ordinary person over¬ 
looks. 

But putting aside this extended hguratlve 
language, so reminiscent of mediaeval allegory, 
let us consider what we mean by Carolingian 
and how It came into being. When we look at 
a good specimen of this writing and compare 
it with seventh-century Merovingian, we have 
no difficulty In seeing that this is a different 
aaipt. Vet Carolingian was not a wonderful 
new invention suddenly brought to the notice 
of a startled world. It was rather a gradual 
development that many persons no doubt failed 
to note. Even the finished Carolingian form 
did not remain constant but continued develop¬ 
ing. The fact is that In many centers there was 
formalisation of the cursive scripts under the 
influence of half-uncial and sometimes uncial 
and Insular. Those scripts which were least 
influenced by the half-uncial did not survive. 
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Nor was the new script a deliberate revival of 
haJf-uncial. Yet as we compare Carolingian 
with earHer writing it resembles nothing so 
much as good ba!f-undal. In fact the uniniti¬ 
ated have trouble in differentiating the two. As 
far as the development of writing is concerned 
it perhaps is of little importance whether Caro¬ 
lingian developed out of cursive under half- 
uncial influence, or whether the roles of these 
two scripts should be interchanged, but from 
the standpoint of the history of culture It is 
interesting to know whether Carolingian b a 
debased half-uncial or a cursive which has 
climbed to higher levels. The Utter view Is fa¬ 
vored by the history of the Romance languages 
and by the parallel development of half-uncial 
out of cursive, not out of uncial, as we saw in 
an earlier chapter. 

By the year 780 there had emerged at Corbie 
a type (called Maurdramnus after the abbot of 
that name) which is essentially Carolingian. It 
is used side by side with the more cursive ab 
type. In some respects (as in the use of un¬ 
cial a) it is more advanced than many ninth- 
century examples of Carolingian. Its most 
prominent peculiarity is the unusually heavy 
dot or knob with which the / and s begin: T- 
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This is probably a mere exaggeration of a cur¬ 
sive trait, though it may be an outgrowth of 
Insular split / and r (p. 85). 

See Plate XI, b. Leningrad Q, I, 16, f. 81 v. 
“Maurdrtunnus" script, eighth century. Jerome, 
Liber cmiHt (Migne, Ttfi, Lot. $0, 519 D), quoting 
AOf to. 37-38, The tide reads: Perta 11 ad sonc* 
lum Peintm. Leelio acluum. The first lino of die 
text is in ba!i*uncial. The abbreviadons are to be 
expanded thus; fraires, per, lesum, f^aearetk, eum 
dew sfiritH SAruto el. From PoiaeepAthia LcHna, 
I,Plat6V(i9Ss), 

At the same rime several manuscripts in an 
early Carolmgian type were being written in 
what has been call^ the court school {schola 
Pclatina), which accompanied Charlemagne on 
bis travels but had its permanent home at Aix, 
These are the Godesscalc Evangelistary, writ¬ 
ten between 781 and 783 at Charlemagne’s 
order aod now at Paris; the Dagolf Psalter, 
presented by Charlemagne to Pope Hadrian 1 
in 795, DOW at Vienna; and the famous Ada 
Gospels at Treves. 

The question arises whether the script of 
these manuscripts of the court school was in¬ 
fluenced by Charlemagne or Alcuin, At the 
most we may say that they may have encour- 
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aged this style of wilting; it was invented by 
neither of them, The same question arises con¬ 
cerning the ne plus ultra of CaroUngian writ¬ 
ing that was perfected at Tours by the middle 
of the ninth century. Since Alcuin was ^bot 
of the monastery of St, Martin’s at Tours from 
79 ^ to ^04. it used to be thought that, under 
Charlemagne’s patronage, he was responsible 
for the Tours script. More recently this view 
has been rejected. At the best Alcuin could 
merely have encouraged the continuance of a 
system already in vogue. The correct answer 
to the question may be found when we answer 
a larger question: was Charlemagne the cause 
or the eHect of the political and cultural prog¬ 
ress of bis time? The answer is that the 
movements which started in the seventh and 
eighth centuries happened to culminate in his 
time. The confusion caused by the Germanic 
invasions had passed away, and Germanic and 
Roman elements had fused and produced a new 
culture. The work of the Irish and English 
missionaries and teachers bad its e^ect. Edu¬ 
cation, interest in learning, religious enthusiasm 
had spread. The loyalty of these missionaries 
to the Church at Rome brought together Church 
and State; the crowning of Charlemagne by 
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Pope Leo III as emperor and Augustus In 800 
was the natural result. And in a sense be was 
a new Augustus, one who consolidated the 
achievements of bis predecessors and encour> 
aged culture in every field. The increased in¬ 
terest in culture led to the copying of more 
manuscripts, especially of the classics, and thus 
to the advancement of writing. 

There are those who deny that any existing 
manuscripts written in the regular’’ style of 
Tours, i.e. the characteristic Tours style with 
cursive elements all but eliminated, date from 
the time of Alcuin, and that Alcuin had any 
part in Its development.’^ Others believe that 
several manuscripts written In this style date 
from Alcuin’s time and that be was responsible 
at least for the encouragement of this script, 
though they admit that most of the examples, 
as well as those of the still better, “ perfected ” 
style, were written after Alcuin’s death.’’ 

It Is time to ask ourselves what the character¬ 
istics of the Carolingian script are. It is some¬ 
times spoken of as the first real minuscule, but 
this is a misapprehension or a misuse of terms, 
as already noted (p. 75). Its resemblance to 
half-undd has been pointed out. The chief 
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differences are in the shapes of some letters, 
though even here the differences are not con¬ 
stant. The capita! N characteristic of half- 
uncial is found occasionally in early Caroline 
minuscule, but the small n is the usual form. 
The 5-shaped g of half-uncial is not used; in¬ 
stead ve hnd the minuscule g. At first the two 
loops tend to be open, and the letter looks like 
the figure y, later the top loop closes, then the 
bottom, and the letter approximates its modern 
form. A preponderance of open a’s indicates a 
ninth-century manuscript, as a rule. Later the 
uncial d (found as early as the eighth century) 
becomes the accepted form and has remained so 
to this day. It was introduced to avoid the 
confusions caused by cursive a, espedaliy with 
Uncial d (&) is also found early and gradu¬ 
ally becomes common. Occasionally a tall c 
is found. 

Regular and symmetrical dubbing of the tall 
letters, a relic of the loop stage of cursive, be¬ 
comes a characteristic feature. In the tenth 
century this begins to dis^pear. The letters 
are shaded but not excessively. 

See Plate XII, a. Rome, Vat. Reg. lat 76a, f. 
32r. Tours, before A.D. 820. Livy,XXiI. 61. le-ii. 
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This script has been called “improved cursive.” 
The text of this manuscript is here quite difereot 
from that adopted by editors. 

As compared with McrovingiaD, the Caro- 
liDgiaa has far fewer ligatures, but they do not 
disappear entirely. The tendency to eliminate 
ligatures was particularly strong at Tours, 
where the influence of half-uncial was so effec¬ 
tive, and there are manuscripts of Tours writ¬ 
ten In the early ninth century which are with¬ 
out them. But this example did not prevail 
either at Tours or elsewhere. Most common is 
the et ligature. The diphthong ae is frequently 
written f, sometimes <e. In the earlier and 
occasionally in the later period one finds the 
ligature: ft. The ligature jr is regularly used 
throughout all periods: ft. A ct ligature, with 
a tall broken c, is not rare and sometimes re¬ 
sembles 5 t. The tendency of cl and rt to be 
confused with st no doubt was partly responsi¬ 
ble for their ultimate disappearance. But a ct 
ligature was developed out of a small c which 
was not open to confusion with st: A. The old 
ligature for nt found in capital script con¬ 
tinues in use. We find too the ligature or, in 
which the second stroke of the o serves also as 
the first stroke of a capital r. The rest of the r 
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look^ like a figure 2 and eventually was used as 
an independent sign for r. Other ligatures are 
less frequent: ra, re, ri, rs, ti, us, etc. 

See Plate XII, b. Rome, Vat. Urb. let. 1x46, f. Sr. 
Tours, ninth century. Apicius, I. ai. ^e “per¬ 
fected" style of Tours. Note that in the laat line 
not even the st of Uguslici is in ligature. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the 
Carolingian writing, especially at Touxa, was 
the careful distinction of different styles for dif¬ 
ferent purposes: square capitals, rustic capitals, 
uncials, half-uncles, and Carolingian minus¬ 
cule. Square capitals were used for book 
beadioga, rustic capitals for explicits, uncials 
for cb^ter headings, tables of contents, and 
first lines, half-uncials for second lines, prefaces, 
and the like. Thus there was established what 
has been called the hierarchy of scripts. We 
are reminded of the superimposition of columns 
on ancient Roman buildings: Doric, Ionic, Co¬ 
rinthian. Furthermore the older models were 
followed for the earlier types of script, so that 
Caroline square capitals look like those of an¬ 
cient inscriptions and early manuscripts, un¬ 
cials and half-uncials resemble those found in 
sixth-century manusaipts. It was almost in- 
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evitable that as a result of the interest In copy¬ 
ing early manuscripts their legibility and beauty 
should attract attention and excite emulation. 
The process was essentially the same as that 
which led to the purification of ruinuscule under 
the influence of half-uncial, though the latter 
was preserved as a distinct type. Before Che 
Carollngian period capitals and uncials were 
mixed, took queer forms, and were tricked out 
wj th decorative strokes of all sorts. Sometimes 
the Carolingian capitals are so good that they 
deceive scholars. Thus a manuscript of Ger- 
manicus’ ArtUea at Leiden (Voss. lat. quart. 
79) which wu written In beautiful rustic capi¬ 
tals in the ninth century has at times been at¬ 
tributed to the fourth century. 

See Piste XII, Leiden, Vose. let. quart. 79, f. 
4r. Ninth century. Gcrmanicua, AraA aj-afi. 

Many more manuscripts were written in the 
ninth century than was formerly supposed. It 
used to be common practice to attribute to the 
tenth and eleventh centuries manuscripts which 
can now be assigned to the ninth. The revision 
of the Vulgate by Alcuin led to greater activity 
in the copying of manuscripts of the Bible; the 
new interest in the classical Latin literature 
[1Z4] 
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caused a larger number of ancient manuscripts 
to be copied and recopied. In this way the 
new Carolingian script spread rapidly through 
France, Germany, and Northern Italy. But al¬ 
ways it was a^ected by local conditions. Thus 
in some centers, especially in Germany, it 
was mixed with the local form of Continental 
Insular. 

It should be remembered that the greater 
number oi our classical Latin authors are 
known to us only in manuscripts written in 
Carolingian or later script. If we had to de- 
pend on manuscripts written before the ninth 
century for the texts of our classical authors 
our knowledge of Latin literature would be 
meager indeed. To put it another way, the 
ninth-century Renaissance, like every other 
Renaissance, big or little, was responsible for 
preserving & number of ancient works that 
might have disappeared. 

We have important manuscripts written in 
Carolingian script (ninth to twelfth century) 
of Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Caesar, Cicero, 
Sallust, Horace, Ovid, Livy, Persius, Lucan, 
Seneca, the two Plinys, Quintilian, Statius, 
Martial, Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, Apu* 
leius, to mention only outstanding names. 
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Manuscripts written m this script can be, or 
rather, have been dispensed with only in the 
case of VirgU because of the existence of manu¬ 
scripts in capital letters. 

We may now summarise the chronological 
distinctions which have been indicated or im¬ 
plied in the foregoing, Ninth-century charac¬ 
teristics are a preponderance of open «*s, espe¬ 
cially of the cc form; early ligatures, such as H 
but especially re, etc.; open g; frequent use of 
the capital N of half-uncial; well-clubbed tall 
letters. The tenth century is marked by a 
great decrease in the number of open a’i and 
the older ligatures except ct, et, si,' the disap¬ 
pearance of open g, first through the dosing of 
the upper loop; the frequency of the tailed e 
( 9 ) for ae; the appearance of forms of i, m, n 
with finishing strokes to the right. The elev¬ 
enth century is distinguished by few outstand¬ 
ing characteristics; it is decidedly a period of 
transition. Undal d becomes more common; 
the tick on the s is so pronounced that ut end 
» are hard to distinguish; ticks are more fre¬ 
quently found at the tops of tall letters. The 
twelfth century marks the beginning of Gothic 
script though some manuscripts ate still thor¬ 
oughly Carolingian. Particularly noteworthy 
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are the huge codices io clear, laige letters. 
Thus the Carolfngian band lasted through the 
Caroilngian and ieudal periods. That it sur¬ 
vived in Che age of feudalism with Its separatist 
tendencies H but a sign of its deep penetration. 

See Plate XllI, o. London, Brit. Mus. Eg. 81S, 
f. isr. ElcvenUi or twelfth century. Solinus, 7. 
6-8: In Lawnica spircuulutH esl I'^ntrw pramw^ 
iffritm adver^um A/rka 9 in quo /mum Utlhinnei 
Afionis quern delfmt eo ad^eeium imoio iesiis esi 
ceren ad casus ei ten oferis cx^tssa. 

terea tempus npnem. Olympicde enim \tndctriccsirnA 
quA tH ceriAminc Sieulo idm Arim wisr scribHuff 
^ ipsunt gistum probAiur. Est ct opidum Ttnoron 
ncbiU telwkitA. Prelerea Aliqucl urhes, inUr quAS 
Lsustrae n«n ebsevrAc, tAm ^ndm LAcedefwnicrum 
foods oxitu, AmidAA siioniio suo qwdoM possundaiAO. 
SpviA insignis cum Pellucis oO CasIotis tenplo, turn 
OtiAm OSkriAdis iUustris viri lyitdis ThsromnAt wtds 
primwn ouilus DisnAS PythAns quam ArchosUats 
sMaus indo orUts prw. la line 9, t is erased before 
arionss, and in line 7 the scribe started to write 
PreiA but corrected himself. The mistake Loustras 
for LsuctTAo in the same line is due to a e/ ligature 
which looked like st. b. Kome, Vat. lat. 1580, f. i2v. 
Twelfth century. Viipl, Gesrg. 1 . 1-7. In line 6 
this manuscript has ^ for the usual guAt. c. Rome, 
Vat lat. f. ipr. Twelfth century. Sallust, 
lug. I. i“ 4 « 
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X. THE GOTHIC SCRIPT OF 
THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 

V ERILY one could read Che history of 
Latin culture as In a mirror in the his¬ 
tory of palaeography.’'** We have 
seen various manifestations of this truism in 
preceding chapters. We may begin this chap¬ 
ter by tracing the kinship of writing Co archi¬ 
tecture in connection wi^ one particular style 
in which it is particularly evident.*' 
Paradoxically, the name “ Gothic ” for the 
writing of the thirteenth and following cen¬ 
turies is both a good one and a bad one. It Is 
good in thac it suggests Gothic architecture, it 
is bad in that nei^er it nor Gothic architec¬ 
ture has anything to do with the Goths. The 
name was first applied in contempt, as a syno¬ 
nym for barbarous/’ by the scholars and 
critics of the Renaissance. 

To give point to the parallelism of Gothic ar¬ 
chitecture and script, let us go back to the 
styles just preceding each. Romanesque archi¬ 
tecture parallels Caroliogian writing in a gen- 
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eral way. Both are characterized by rouj^dness 
and solidity, Both grow out of the late Ro« 
man and flourish about the same time in the 
same regions — France, Northern Italy, Ger* 
many, England. In the case of both there is 
even the same dispute whether they originated 
in Northern Italy or in France. Be that as it 
may, France Is the most important center of 
both. 

Gothic architecture developed gradually out 
of Romanesque just as Gothic script grew out 
of Carolingian. The period of transition from 
the earlier to the later is the twelfth century for 
the new architecture as for the new script. The 
period of perfection for both U the thirteenth 
century, and the country in which they are the 
most prominent is France. It has been said 
that ^e French term for the pointed arch of 
Gothic, brisi (“broken”) is more expressive 
than the EngH^. “ Broken ” is a good descrip' 
live term for Gothic script, as mediaeval schol¬ 
ars we]] realized when they called it Jractura, a 
name which persists to this day in the modem 
German appellation Praktur for the Gothic 
script still used in Germany. 

If Gothic architecture is the great architec¬ 
tural achievement of the Middle Ages and Ro- 
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manesque is merely an interesting development 
of Roman style^ the same might be said in re¬ 
gard to the script. It is usually held that Caro- 
liogian writing spells the greatest advance in 
mediaeval writing. The parallel of architecture 
as well as the study of the script itself shows 
that Carollngian, important as it is historically, 
is but an outgrowth of Roman writing. The 
real achievement of the Middle Ages is Gothic 
script quite as much as Gothic arch itecture. To 
be sure, we have said that Gothic developed out 
of Carollngian, as the latter out of Roman cur¬ 
sive and half-uncial, but Gothic contains more 
novel elements by far. It lacks clearness, as its 
companion in the building art sometimes lacks 
light, and is in general no more adapted to mod¬ 
em conditions than pointed arches, dying but¬ 
tresses, and mullions, except where a fine ap¬ 
pearance only is needed, llie beauty of Gothic 
script at its best is not always appreciated as 
mu^ as it might be. Those who must read it 
become as impatient as those who have to live 
or work in Gothic edifices which have rooms of 
awkward shape and poor lighting. 

It may be argued that the comparison be¬ 
tween Gothic script and architecture is super- 
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ficial, and that it is suggested merely by the 
chance identity of name. But it should be re¬ 
membered that writing is an art» a subdivision 
of painting, with which it was identical at the 
very beginning, and that all arts are subject to 
the same tendencies. Like other arts, it has 
periods when it is highly practical (legible and 
easily made), and others when it swings away 
from the utilitarian and almost gives the im¬ 
pression of being practised for its own sake 
alone. 

Gothic architecture was given an impetus by 
the religious enthusiasm of the twelfth century, 
Gothic writing was developed in part by the 
same influence, in part by the twelfth-century 
Renaissance, which caused the copying of many 
manuscripts, particularly of the classics. As¬ 
sociated factors are the rise of the universities, 
especially Paris with its scholasticism and Bo¬ 
logna with its legal studies, and of paid scribes 
in place of monks. The emergence of the ver¬ 
nacular literature not only led to more copying 
of books but favored a less formal script. If 
the tendency towards this style had existed at 
some other time, it might not have spread be¬ 
cause of a lack of intellectual interest and the 
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consequent failure to copy manuscripts In great 
numbers or because other types were meeting 
with greater favor. 

As a matter of fact, what may be called the 
Gothic tendency in script has manifested itself 
at various periods. There is a certain angu¬ 
larity about the pointed Insular hand. More 
noticeable is the broken appearance of Bene* 
ventan, so much so that it has been maintaiued 
that It was responsible for the rise of Gothic.^" 
But this suggestion is without foundation. 
Only superficially do the two scripts resemble 
each other. The methods by which the broken 
effect is produced are radically different in these 
two styles of writing, Another kind of writing 
which has qualities resembling Gothic is Mero¬ 
vingian, and the influence of this in the crea¬ 
tion of Gothic is more likely. Merovingian 
traces continued to be prominent in documents 
for several centuries after the Carolingian style 
had become the book hand of Western Europe. 
That the more cursive style of documents 
should have an influence on the book hand is 
not surprising, in view of what happened at 
earlier periods in the history of Roman script. 
But let us see what the characteristics of Gothic 
are. 
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The angularity of Gothic has already been 
mentioned. The neatly rounded Carolingian 
characters are not easy to make. A scribe who 
is in a hurry tends to make a round shaded let> 
ter in a series of short strokes. Thus a circle 
becomee a polygon. Beyond a certain point, 
however, angularity is no more rapid than per¬ 
fect roundness, and the time came when exag¬ 
gerated angularity was preferred for its own 
sake. 

Again, Gothic Is more crowded laterally. 
The saving of space as well as of time is impor¬ 
tant. Here the Merovingian parallel is most 
instructive. Especially lo the first lines of 
Merovingian documents one finds a peculiarly 
crowded effect — a picket fence style. This 
persists even in the documents written In Caro- 
lingian letters in the twelfth century. 

See Plate XIV, a. London, Brit. Mus. Harl. lat 
9655, f. zr. Twelfth or thirteenth century. Ovid, 
?asi. 22-38. In line 27 Rmuius ii written above; 
in the margin: duem anni fMnrer et mviti 

nomina, both by a fouitecnth-century band. la 
line 32 imeatuf was corrected to lueaiur and the 
next word amor was deleted. 

Associated with compression and angularity 
in the desire to save space and time is the use 
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of abbrevUtions. These increase enormously 
in Gothic, both through independent develop¬ 
ment and in part through the influence of In¬ 
sular manuscripts. 

Compression was also responsible for a char¬ 
acteristic of Gothic which is more important 
and novel than any other, although at first 
glance it is not so noticeable as other features. 
This is a combination of letters in a fashion 
which is not commonly found in earlier saipts. 
It Is not the type that we call ligature, nor Is 
It the " union ” or touching of letters which we 
find in Beneventan. It is rather an outgrowth 
of the latter method, though that does not 
mean that it is due to Beneventan influence. 
Unions are found sporadically in various scripts. 
But the Gothic goes beyond unions, which are 
mere contacts of letters even if these contacts 
are harmonious. In Gothic there is genuine 
fusion, in which two letters have a member in 
common, like Siamese twins. In the so-called 
unions there is only adhesion; in the fusions, 
cohesion. Of course certain kinds of ligatures, 
especially the old ones, such as fT for nt, are 
based on this general principle, but the new 
type of fusion is not derived from such liga¬ 
tures. It consists of the running together of 
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two rounds letters. The round portions must 
touch; thus we may have q, b, p, uncial d, fol¬ 
lowed by c, e, g, 0, q, but not o followed by b, 
or c followed by o, etc. Occasionally the usage 
is extended, e.g. to bb, pp, etc.; this last in fact 
occurs early. In such fusions the stroke in 
common was written twice, in contrast to the 
nt and similar ligatures. Thus the o of bo is 
not a mere appendage of the It is this char¬ 
acteristic that is probably referred to by a four- 
teenth-century chronicle in using the term fex- 
tura (in conjunction with frcclura) of the 
current script. The letters arc truly woven 
together. 


See Plate XtV, Rome, Vat. lat. 703, f. 395V. 
Thirteenth century. Alexander de Hales, Summa 
n, end. The more difficult abbrevladons axe: wf, 
quanium, qui, sunt «i, ambuhvit, veriiaim, hoc est 
quonhan, it secundum hoc non, nodo ipswn, aliud 
est qucm pukriom peccoH, nec, simile, quando 
Thimoceum circumcidit, tonlris, hoc onttn feoU, quod, 
ponsrtt, eerimoniclio, gsnciitn. Note the English 
yv in raonfeltt. At the end is a fourteenth-century 
note of which all la erased except the first two words, 
Iste liber. In the erasure a Hteenth-centuiy hand 
wrote: est met Thome de Sareano servio Dofnino 
Episcopo Bononiensi. This Thomas later became 
Pope Nicholas V. 
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Still another general characteristic of Gothic 
is the heavy shading. The desire for decora¬ 
tion, characteristic of Gothic art, leads to a 
great development of hair lines, hooks, and 
similar embellishments. 

In the matter of letter forms Gothic con¬ 
tinues certain Carolingian tendencies. The a 
is uncial but takes on various shapes. Some¬ 
times the top curves well over and joins the 
lower closed part of the letter. Again the lop 
all but disappears. Or it is greatly prolonged 
before curving to the left and causes the letter 
to resemble a minuscule d. The c sometimes 
cannot be distinguished from t; at other times 
it closely resembles $, which often has a mere 
hook instead of a loop. The uncial d (h) be¬ 
comes more and more frequent. In some 
manuscripts both uncial and minuscule forms 
are used together without distinction. In oth¬ 
ers, one alone is found. In still others distinc¬ 
tions are made between the two, such as giving 
preference to the uncial form at the end of a 
word or line or before a round letter, so that 
fusion may take place. 

When two I’s were used together, faint slant¬ 
ing lines were placed above them to distinguish 
from a, Since a number of letter combinations 
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became unclear as a result of the ai^ular style, 
i strokes began to be used over single as 
well, especially when used In combination with 
m, n, u. The first of these practices began in 
the eleventh or twelfth century but did not be¬ 
come regular until the tbirteenth; Che second 
followed it by about a generation. The de¬ 
scendants of these lines are our dots, which hrst 
made their appearance in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The use of f/ to distinguish double i from 
u also began about the twelfth century. 

The round 2-shaped r, used after 0 and de¬ 
rived from an ancient ligature of of, was in¬ 
herited by Gothic from Carolinglan. Like the 
uncial d, it became more common in the Gothic 
period. Although restricted for a long time to 
the combination with 0, it really was regarded 
as a separate letter. As early as the tenth cen¬ 
tury sporadic examples of this round r occur 
after other round letters besides 0. By the 
beginning of the thirteenth century this became 
a regular practice. Another system, less com¬ 
mon, to be sure, which seems to have begun in 
the fourteenth century, was to use round r after 
all the vowels, not merely o- Eventually the 
ordinary r all but dis^pears in fifteenth- 
century Italian Gothic. An occasional Caro- 
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lingian custom of using or before vowels and 02 
before consonants became more frequent in the 
Gothic period. Being extended to or, etc., it 
came to mean that 2 was used only before con¬ 
sonants. In the end there was much confusion. 

In the twelfth century round s (similar to 
our present letter) becomes more and more 
common at the end of a word; later it is used 
occasionally in other parts of the word. The 
curves generally are dosed, giving the letter 
the appearance of a figure 8. At the beginning 
of a word u is often written v, but no distinc¬ 
tion is made between vowel and consonant. In 
fifteenth-century German Gothic a hook Is put 
over u to distinguish from n, a practice which 
persists in modern German cursive Gothic. 

See Plate XIV, c. Rome, Vac. lit. 833, f. 27/. 
Fourteenth century. Aegidius, Cmm. in Arist. 
AW. I. I c. A fine example of scholaatic abbrevia¬ 
tion. The more difficult signs are to be expanded 
thus: Dfind9 am dicti, tUltctMe postquam osUndii 
sp^ciohs, ixfteuuimus, vmolur, amsxder^umcf, 
per wmparoiienem, et due facit sicundum, sensUivitSf 
ndeiur, ditidU, sciOcei, eencupiseibilm prime erio, 
respedu irascibilis seoundo, vindiclem, 
henorem, idee estertdii, esse. 

Of the old ligatures only st is commonly pre¬ 
served; the c( and ef h'gatures are much rarer. 
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Xbe ne ligature is rare, as oe is usually writ¬ 
ten e. 

There are great differences in the Gothic 
of different periods and piaces. In Northern 
France, where Gothic began, progress is rapid; 
in more remote regions the script may look 
older than it is. The beginnings of the Gothic 
tendencies are discernible ia the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, but the period of incubation is really the 
twelfth- In the thirteenth the script is at its 
best in France. A tiny script which Is beauti¬ 
ful but hard to read becomes popular in pocket 
editions of the Bible and other books. These 
are in striking contrast to some of the very 
large books of the preceding century, when an 
unusually large script was cultivated. The 
besiUtiOD between round and square which 
gives an appearance of awkwardness to much 
twelfth-century writing, disappears ia the thir¬ 
teenth, and rigid perfection grows out of a new 
confidence. 

In the meantime a new cursive script os the 
Gothic model came into being- This in turn 
modified the book hand, all the more so be¬ 
cause the cheapening of the writing material 
by the substitution of paper for parchment led 
to the more general and less careful copying of 
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books. The most noticeable effect of cursive 
is in flourishes attached to long Utters. At 
first there is mere bending of Che long strokes; 
then comes a short hair line; finall/ a long 
finishing stroke that often bends back towards 
the line of writing and produces loops. When 
these Nourishes are hair lines carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the main strokes, the appear¬ 
ance is not necessarily bad, but heavy flourishes 
tend to make an overloaded script. In the cur¬ 
sive and semi<ur8ive scripts complete angular¬ 
ity yields in part to rounding, Very often the 
result is a very ugly and illegibU script. 

First evidences of these influences are to be 
seen in the thirteenth century, e.g. in the Isilcra 
Parisiemis, but the developed form is the lit‘ 
Uta bastarda, a mixed cursive and book script 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
flourishes run down to the right from the tops 
of the tall letters. Especially in the French 
b(utard9, an unlovely script, the main strokes 
of the letters which extend below the line thin 
out somewhat as in pointed Insular. This is 
particularly noticeable in the long s, which ex¬ 
tends above and below the line and swells in 
the middle. In the most characteristic ex- 
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amples of this script the s dominates the page. 
In its later form this script develops a slope. 

Alongside the more cursive ba^tarda the 
older, more formal script continued in use under 
the name texture. In the fifteenth century we 
sometimes And both used in the same manu¬ 
script, 64. tbe texture for Latin, the baslarda 
for German. In general the basterda is more 
commonly used for the vernacular. Cursive 
script and vernacular speech naturally go to¬ 
gether. 

In Italy the history of Gothic script, like 
that of Gothic architecture, was quite different 
from what it was north of the Alps in France, 
Germany, the Netherlands, and England. The 
writing did not go nearly as far in developing 
compression, broken lines, and angularity; it 
is a decidedly round script, relatively speak¬ 
ing, and goes under the name of rotunde. In 
other respects it is thoroughly Gothic, e.g. in its 
fusions, in the multiplicity of its abbreviations, 
and in its heavy shading. One variety is the 
litter a Bononiensie, perfected in the copying of 
juristic manuscripts at Bologna, famous for the 
legal instruction at its university. A less formal 
type of rotunda, smaller, less shaded, and 
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rounder, Is almost humanistic in style. Such 
was the formal writing of Petrarch, for ex¬ 
ample. A cursive Gothic too, with flourishes, 
arose in Italy. Petrarch used this in less for¬ 
mal writing; sometimes he (like others) mixed 
the two. 

See Plate XV, a. Pari*, Bibl. Nat. lai, 19^4, f, 
ir. Italian cursive (bojtarda), dated 1337. Auto¬ 
graph of Petrarch. Note that the addition in line 3 
ii sot In cursive but In the rotunda which Petrarch 
generally used In books: ConHdorors dtbmui orjf- 
du 4 peccata qwftcimus ot vitam noslrom Aut oxorno 
Uonm crimimm captcnies ttd cordo ol m sim itniu 
itd nudantu ei modui coUsHs awtiOim mpioranta. 

truducor^ 9l irom iusli iudicis si iudicii dim 
€t hoc primo. Non tamon usque odeo ul umquam de 
immnsa dti m aUoro erraitm fuerit. Siqt^m in 
primo hoc triam stmper pdiosa esl doindo peccoicrian 
oeterum licentior consve desporoHo nusUfrum 

omnium extremum, Tuth et que. 

At its best Gothic is beautiful but hard to 
read; at its worst it is extremely ugly and il¬ 
legible. In the various types letter confusions 
of various sorts developed. Most notable was 
the confusion brought about by the angularity 
of i, u, m ,«. Strokes and dots for s, hooks for 
u helped to remedy this defect. How well this 
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weakness was realized is indicated by an anec> 
dote composed in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century for the purpose of illustrating the dif¬ 
ficulties of the script. The story tells of a let* 
ter sent to the senate at Rome by actors of 
small stature expressing their unwillingness to 
give up their function of distributing to the 
actors the wine obtained from certain vine¬ 
yards near the walls; 

mimi Ruminum nfuium minimi munium 
nimium uini muniminum imminui uim 
minimuin uolunt. 

“ The very short mimes of the gods of snow 
do not at all wish that during their lifetime the 
very great burden [munium is neuter singular] 
of (distributing) the wine of the walls to be 
lightened.^' When this is written in Gothic 
characters without dots for the f'a and with v 
written as «, it makes a first-class riddle. 

There are many classical manuscripts in 
Gothic script, but, curiously enough, only in 
rare Instances are they our oldest manuscripts 
of the ancient authors. We have available 
either Carolingian manuscripts or else none be¬ 
fore the humanistic period. Thus all the 
works of the prolific Ovid, the favorite of the 
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thirteenth century, are known to us in copies 
of the ninth to twelfth centuries, though the 
number of thirteenth^century manuscripts of 
his works is very large. It is true that the one 
extant eleventh-century copy of the THslia is 
incomplete, but there was another copy of the 
same age which disappeared in the fifteenth 
century. The oldest manuscript of Cornelius 
Nepos was written in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century in an incipient Gothic which can 
hardly be called a good example of that script. 
The earliest copy of Cicero’s letters to Atlicus 
(Florence, Laur. 49.2 S) is in a fourteenth- 
century cursive band, an Italian bastarda. 
The three oldest manuscripts of Catullus (at 
Oxford, Paris, Rome) are in Italian rotunda 
of the fourteenth century, though the latter 
two, especially the Paris manuscript, begin to 
show cursive and humanistic traits. The old¬ 
est manuscript of Tibullus, in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, is another example of modi¬ 
fied rotunda. But these manuscripts of Cic¬ 
ero, Catullus, and Tibullus owe their copying 
to the new humanism of such men as Petrarch 
and Coluccio Salutatl. The significance of 
these facts is that between the Carolingian 
period and the Italian Renaissance there was 
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DO real revival of classical ioterest, at least 
Done comparable witli these two periods. 

We may dow summarise and add to the cri- 
teria for dating Gothic manuscripts. The 
twelfth century is marked by the appearance of 
the characteristic Gothic features in incipient 
form (angularity, compression, fusion), of 
strokes over it, and of a long-tailed k, by the 
greater frequency of round d and #, the latter 
especially at the end of a word, by the disap¬ 
pearance of the ligature ae, which caused the 
diphthong to be writteen as e, and by the sub¬ 
stitution of c for t before ^ plus vowel (as in ora~ 
cio for crotio). In the thirteenth century the 
Gothic qualities are fully developed and eas¬ 
ily recognised; the script is clearly angular but 
in a natural rather than an artificial way. Fu¬ 
sions are more numerous. The stroke is now 
used over single as well as double n and u 
become more and more alike; c and t are often 
indistinguishable; round s is often found in the 
interior of a word as well as the end; round d 
becomes the more usual form, t* comes to be 
used at the beginning of a word (for vowel or 
consonant) while u is retained elsewhere. The 
old ct ligature is now commonly written in two 
parts, the connecting stroke being attached to 
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the i. In the fourteenth century the cursive 
hand with its flourishes attracts attention. In 
the formal script the uncial a with top turned 
back to make a two-looped letter is the regu* 
lar form; dots instead of strokes begin to ap¬ 
pear over the »'s; round s (in the dosed form) 
and d are dominant. In the fifteenth century 
cursive and semUcursive hands which are hard 
(0 read are numerous. Abbreviations attain 
their maximum growth. The older, more 
formal script becomes artificial. 




XL THE WRITING OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

I N THE fourteenth century there began in 
Italy that movement in the history of civi« 
lisation which we call the Italian RenaiS' 
sance. Among the many characteristics of this 
movement one of the cbfef was the interest in 
classical Latin literature as distinguished from 
mediaeval, and another was a freshness of out« 
look and a willingness to depart from tradition. 
As a result of the hrst characteristic the bu* 
manista of the fourteenth and hfteenth cen* 
turles had occasion to examine numerous early 
manuscripts of classical authors which had lain 
unused and forgotten in the libraries of West* 
em Europe. Among these manuscripts there 
were many of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
written during that earlier lUnaissance when 
the Carolingian handwriting was produced as a 
reform of the preceding script. Because of this 
greater familiarity with the excellent band- 
writing which preceded the Gothic and of the 
willingness to break with tradition, the Italian 
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humanists began to simplify Cheir Gothic script, 
which Co be sure bad never been as intricate as 
that north of the Alps. Thus the new writing 
was not a reaction against extreme Gothic 
forms, as is sometimes stated, but rather a 
gradual simplification of a relatively plain 
Gothic, under Carolingian influence. 

This simplified Gothic was, as we have seen, 
used by Petrarch, commonly called the first of 
the humanists, l^at he did so is no accident, 
for we know from his own remarks that he ob¬ 
jected to the intricate form of Gothic, saying 
that it was attractive to look at but hard to 
read, produced by artists rather than scribes, 
and that he aimed at a clear script.*” 

Coluccio Salutati, the famous founder of hu¬ 
manism at Florence, is sometimes cited as an 
initiator of humanistic script because in a letter 
written in 1395 he expressed preference for a 
manuscript copied in antique UUera. This has 
been interpreted in accordance with the later 
use of antique (still current) as referring to the 
imitation of Carolingian script, which the hu¬ 
manists mistook for that of antiquity. But 
Coluedo’s letter is addressed to Jean de Mon- 
treuil of France, where, as Coluccio must have 
known, humanistic script was not cultivated. 
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Coluccio probably meant a copy going back to 
the twelfth century, when the book which he 
wanted (the letters of AbiUrd) was composed.*' 
Coluccio’s own writing is a simplified Gothic 
like Petrarch’s, with regular use of uncial d 
and frequent use of fusions and round r. 
Whether be is also responsible for writing in 
which there was an admixture of humanistic 
elements, such as the straight d, as has at times 
been mainUined, is still uncertain. It U cer¬ 
tain, however, that be sometimes avoided 
fusions. 

See Plate ?CV, London, Brit. Mue. Add. 
11987, f. 175V. Late fourteenth century, band of 
the ^orentine buRianlst Coluccio Salutati. Seneca, 
Here, Oti., end. 

At any rate, it was at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury that the direct imitation of Caroling^an be¬ 
gan. Id the bands of some this was only partial, 
and such partial imitation continued for a long 
time. Fusions became less numerous or dis¬ 
appeared entirely. Letters became simpler, 
though not always roun der. Sbadi ng decreased, 
Thus writing went through the same stages as 
the revival of learning with which it was associ¬ 
ated : a partial reawakening with many mediae¬ 
val survivals in the fourteenth century and the 
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fuU-blown Renaissance in the fifteenth. The 
Renaissance did not '‘come up like thunder.” 
But even in the fifteenth century there was 
much Gothic writing and much mediaeval cul¬ 
ture still left, and the revival of earlier script 
and culture took many different forms. 

A more or less complete humanistic script ap¬ 
pears at Florence in the early part of the fif¬ 
teenth century. The first dated examples are 
from the hand of Poggio, the well-known hu¬ 
manist and disciple of Colucdo Salutati. The 
oldest manuscript known to have been written 
by him in the new band is dated 140$, a copy of 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus (Berlin, Ham. x66).” 
From December of the same year or January 
of the next we have the copy he made of Euse¬ 
bius (Florence, Laur, 67.15). It is interesting 
to note that in the former uncial 0 js used, in 
the latter the minuscule form of some Gothic 
styles. There are occasional fusions and " un¬ 
ions.’' The general style is that of the eleventh 
century; e.g. round s is avoided, Of course 
Poggio also used a Gothic script for less formal 
use as well as a mixture of the two, 

See Plate XV, c. ^re&ce, Laur. 48, 2 a, f. ^r. 
Written by the humanist Poggio, probably in 1425, 
Cicero, Phil. IL 10, 
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There was much variation in the humanistic 
scrlptf according as earlier or later Caroliogian 
models were followed. lo general it resembles 
Carolingian of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
rather than that of the ninth or twelfth. The 
tall letters do not have the graceful clubbing 
of the ninth century, there are no open o’s and 
no ligatures except those which continued in 
use throughout the Carolingian period. On the 
other hand, the twelfth*century premonitions 
of Gothic are absent, such as angularity and 
the greater frequency of uncial d and round r. 

See Plate XVI, o. Kome, Vat. Ott. lat. isos, 
i. 14V. Dated Florence, 2426. Tibullus, I. 6. 66^ 
7s. There are several corrections in these lines; 
thus in the sixth line puMsst was written by a dif¬ 
ferent hand, partly in erasure. In the last line, all 
except the first two letters was added by s different 
band, probably that of the well-known humanist, 
Giovanni Aurispa. 

Occasionally scripts other than Carolingian 
served In part as models. Thus the well-known 
humanist Fontanus sometimes imitated Bene- 
ventan, especially in the letter e, in his Tacitus 
(Leiden, Periz. iS. Q. 21) and his Tibullus 
(Wolfenbiittcl, Aug. 8a.6 fob), written about 
1460. For capitals not only the Carolingian 
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saipt but aJso the Ancient inscriptions served 
as models. 

Even when tbe writing follows z Carollngian 
model closely it Is not really difficult to distiQ' 
guish the two. The bumanUtic uncial a often 
has a top carried well to the left, as in Gothic, 
much more so than in Carolingian. The t may 
have a dot or stroke, as in Gothic; double i is 
differentiated from u by dots or strokes or by 
the form t;. The vertical stroke of the t ex¬ 
tends above the cross stroke, as in late Gothic. 
There may be finishing strokes turning to the 
right at the base of the script. There is varia¬ 
tion of practice in regard to s. At first the long 
s of earlier writing dominates; at times only the 
round j is used; eventually the Gothic usage 
(round s at the end of a word and the long j 
elsewhere) triumphs. Ligatures are confined 
as a rule to ae, ct, tt, and si. Abbreviations are 
less numerous than in Gothic manuscripts, but 
some are very common, such as the signs for 
qu 6 , quat, qui, guam, quod, per, prae, pro, 
m, n. 

See Plate XVI, h. Chicago, University of Chicago. 
Bated i4di. Batoszi, Cormina, Prtuf. Tbe abbre¬ 
viations stand for pr^ {frotUr), gucque, snierm- 
ficnm, Somam, unguan, /lujeus, pmcuiosisnmos. 
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KoU that in spite of the carefulness of the script 
there is do complete reg:ularity in the use of the 
round and long s. The latter is always used at 
the end of a word and the foTmer> when single, in 
the interior, but if, while usually written with two 
long s’i, may also expressed by round s followed 
by long f. 

A cursive form of the new script sprang up 
rapidly, and formal scripts with cursive ele* 
ments also appeared early. ConnectlDg strokes 
are exaggerated. Hooks appear at Che Cops and 
bottoms of long letters. Long strokes tend to 
bend. Shading disappears entirely, and uni¬ 
formly thin strokes are found in books for the 
first time since papyrus times. Letters take ex¬ 
aggerated forms: g may have a large lower loop, 
In various shapes; long s not only extends be¬ 
low the line but also has a long sweeping curve 
at the top. Gothic characteristics maintain 
themselves in part, such as uncial d, the round 
a of Gothic cursive, round r, often with an ini¬ 
tial connecting stroke. The writing tends to de¬ 
velop a slope. Eventually two main hands 
arose, the formal hand which is the ancestor of 
our roman type fonts and the sloping cursive 
which became the model for our italics. We 
make a sharp differeotiation between these 
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types, but we should not forget that in the fif¬ 
teenth century there were many intermediate 
forms, such as vertical writing with cursive ele¬ 
ments in greater or less degree, sloping writ¬ 
ing with formal elements, semi-slcping styles. 
Much more copying of books was done by edu¬ 
cated men who were not professional scribes, 
and the natural tendency was to develop a sim¬ 
ple, rapid script. 

See Plate XVI, e. Leiden, Voss. lat oct 76, 1. 
56r. Dated 1451. t^buUua, I. x. 56-63. 

Classical works known in whole or part only 
through fifteenth-century manuscripts chiefly 
in humanistic or semi-humanlstic script arc 
Asconius (64. Pogglo’s copy at Madrid, xo.81), 
some of Dcero’s speeches and soma of his 
rhetorical works, Fatronius’ Cena in Paris 79S9, 
written In 1433 in an angular $ami-bumanis« 
tic script, the Panegyrici (including Pliny’s 
speech), Silius ItaJicus, Statius' SUvae, Sue¬ 
tonius’ De grammalicis et rhetoribus, Tacitus’ 
IMogus, Agffcolc, and Germania. 
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I F W£ take the word “ printing " in Its literal 
sense of pressing or stamping, tbe inven¬ 
tion was a very early one, illustrated by an¬ 
cient seals, Roman brick stamps, etc. But in 
regard to ths alphabet we mean by printing the 
use of movable type, for that was tbe Inven¬ 
tion which made reproduction of books rapid. 
Tbe question has sometimes been asked why 
the practical Romans did not invent printing. 
Apart from the answer that they simply did 
not, just as they did not invent other things 
familiar to us, it may be said that tbe condi¬ 
tions were not favorable: labor for copying 
manuscripts was relatively cheap, the demand 
for books was less great, suitable printing ma¬ 
terials such as paper and printer’s ink were un¬ 
known. As Carter has said: ” “While it was 
the coming of paper that made the invention of 
printing possible, it was the invention of print¬ 
ing that made the use of paper general.” 

Block printing (s.e. where the entire page, 
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not the individuaJ character, was cut in a block 
of wood) began id China at least as early as 
the eighth century. Printing from movable 
type was invented there in the eleventh cen- 
tury but never became general because the 
Chinese language is written with too many 
characters. Block printing seems to have be¬ 
gun in Europe at the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, Playing cards (originally introduced 
from China) were first made in Europe by 
block printing not later than the beginning of 
the fifteenth century- The presumption is that 
the method of printing was imported from tlie 
East as well as the use of playing cards. But 
that printing from movable types was intro¬ 
duced into Europe from China is not substanti¬ 
ated by any real evidence. Indications are that 
It was independently invented in Europe. 

Who the inventor of printing was is still 
veiled in mystery. The most generally ac¬ 
cepted view is that he was Johann Gutenberg 
of Mains. He did not print his name on any 
of the books attributed to him, but his first 
dated work, a papal indulgence, was issued in 
2454} though some think that we have earlier 
spedmens of his work. The famous 4 2-line 
Bible, his first certain book, was published not 
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later than 1456.*® The first book with a date 
and printer’s name on it was a psalter issued 


n' %t 3 - 

t ouiftQun mam mriliu 
furai Conttono lu {mioia» 
iRttnumfo tocUio:uindtcce 
£tE0il&9autittabiifcut{dato.^m« 

ttnoQauh lu pilat9.Iu re ni lutEOi} f 

BISLB, MAINZ, Z456, OUTBNBSEO 



by Johann Fust and Peter SchoeRer, the suc¬ 
cessors of Gutenberg, in 1457. 

From Mains the new invention spread to 
other German cities, and from Germany (0 

Hdc Comviduronurriiueynbeyin ordtne mifd 
Kt no Idufq! fi m u I p*nnsn una coUndi 

G encc 6eoeo nica :romc cacpedt era Toda lel^ 


IndomoPem deMa^fo<M<CCCCI^XVIL 

CICCBO, SPtST. AD PAM., ROVE, 146?, SWEYNHSTM 
AND PANKARTZ 

Other countries- At first all the printers were 
German. In Italy the first book was printed 
in 1464 in the monastery at Subiaco by Conrad 
Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, who are 
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thought to have learned the new art in the shop 
of Fust and Schoeffer,” The book was a 
“Donatus,” or Latin grammar. Their second 
book was Qcero’s Ds oratort. In 1467 they 
moved to Rome. The art grew rapidly in 
Italy, especially in Venice. Before 1500 there 
were 268 printers in that city, 6 $ in Milan, and 
41 in Rome. Among the most famous Vene* 
tian printers were Johann of Speyer (Spiren- 
sis), who printed the first book at Venice in 
1469 (Clcero^s Letters), his brother Wendclin, 
Nicolas Jenson, famous for his type fonts, and 
Aldus Manutius, first printer of small books, of 

£ t Vmdclmo dsbebit tu ^uo^:fi)rmrs 
^ e i m p rciTi t has m odo <{ut d ecsdas t 

A t<fj ipfsi hfdem fepuis uelui heflibui acri 
Bello oppugmtss fort iter erjpuiu 

tIVY, VENICa, 1470, JINSON 

italic type and (unfortunately) of cur¬ 

sive Greek fonts (1495). The first Greek book 
was printed at Milan in r476 in a much dearer 
type. 

In France the first book was printed in 
1470. It is interesting to note that Guillaume 
Fichet, one of the men responsible for bringing 
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German printers to France, fully reali2ed the 
importance of the new art. He pointed out that 
Bacchus and Ceres were deified because they 
taught man the use of wine and bread, but 
that Gutenberg’s invention was even more di* 
vine since it enabled man to preserve for pos¬ 
terity all that is said or thought, 

In England the first printing was done by 
William Caxton in 1476 and his first book was 
issued in 1477. He learned and practised the 
trade on the Continent before he set up his shop 
in bis native land. He was the first non- 
German printer to introduce the art into a new 
country. Also, his first printing was in Er^isb, 
not Latin as elsewhere, In the Americas the 
first book was printed in Mexico City in 1539. 
The imprint credits it to a printer of German 
origin, Juan Cromberger, who piled his trade 
in Spain, Yet Cromberger never crossed the 
Atlantic but sent an Italian over. Printing 
was truly International io those days! In the 
English Colonies which afterwards became the 
United States the first press was established in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 2638, but the first pub¬ 
lished book of which we know dates from 1640. 

As has been said, the really important inven¬ 
tion in connection with the printing of alpha- 
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betic Wriaug was that of movable type- Yet, 
curiously enough, recent printing inventions — 
linotyping and plate printing —seem like a 
step backward to block printing. In the former 
the actual printing is done from a solid line 
of type, in the latter, from solid pages. Of 
course the principle of movable type has not 
been abandoned in these processes. 

The early printers based their fonts on the 
writing which was current in books of their 
day. They imitated it as closely as possible so 
that their product might not suffer by com¬ 
parison. Thus the early German books were 
printed in the Gothic letters then favored in 
Germany, though in a rather plain Gothic. The 
first books printed at Subiaco were in a simpli¬ 
fied Gothic, but this did not find favor with 
the Italians who had accepted the Renaissance 
script. So when Sweynheym and Pannarts 
moved to Rome they began to use what we have 
called “roman" type ever since-a font 
based on the book Land of Italy. This soon be¬ 
came the regular Italian type, though the Ital¬ 
ian Gothic {rotunda) was widely used for a 
time, especially in Venice. In other countries 
too the German or German-trained printers in¬ 
troduced the Gothic types (especially rotundc)^ 
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but in these countries it was less quickly aban¬ 
doned. In Spain there were chiefly the rotundc 
and the texSura (the native formal Gothic). 
Caxton used tcxtura and baUarda — the latter 
(a cursive Gothic) more often for books in 
English. German printers used roman or modi¬ 
fied roman occasionally almost from the begin¬ 
ning (the first example is from Strasbourg, 
1464) but preferred the rotundc, alongside the 
native Uxtura. The latter was used especially 
for Bibles and religious works. Gradually ro- 
tunda came to be regarded in Germany as the 
appropriate type for Latin, and various kinds 
of bastarda came to be used for the vernacular, 
as in England and also France. Out of these 
there developed a more elaborate style, called 
fractura, in the early fifteenth century, In the 
development of which DUrer played a part. 
This has remained the basic German type. 
The rofundc was early abandoned for roman 
in the printing of Latin. 

As already stated, Aldus Manutius first used 
what we call “ italic type in April 1501 (Vir¬ 
gil). He simply adopted the cursive slanting 
form of humanistic writing. The absurd state¬ 
ment is still commonly made that Aldus based 
this font on the handwriting of Petrarch. But 
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there is no similarity between the two. Aldus 
printed whole books in the new font; its re¬ 
striction to special purposes, such as foreign 
words and quotations, is more recent, 

K cs rifyn Imb/ttk mW4 

•O ktUbae,d/ut neks 

K ^<rttilUnihifimpfrdntJtliit/drdm 

S ^PfttMrncjhliaieHlhfntrm^aimi 

X ltfrfitiuerrartyoun,utanuf,feiffim 
moji., vBNrci, J50X. pmsT itaiics used 

BY ALDUS UANUnUS 

Printing types have varied more or less from 
the beginning but the best examples of hu¬ 
manistic script have usually been taken as 
models. The excellence of early printlr^g has 
been atttibuted to its faithful imitation of 
manuscripts. Many fonts are without shad¬ 
ing or with weak shading, like some of the hu- 
manistic scripts. When there is shading the 
letters are symmetrical, like those produced by 
a straight pen in writing; thus the 0 is not 
tilted, as in the “ slanted-pen ” style, 

The dose relation of writing and art was dis¬ 
cussed in the chapter on Gothic script. The 
parallelism could be extended to other periods 
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of writiog and applies to printing equally ipell. 
The humanistic writing on which type was 
based was but one expression of Renaissance 
art. Changes in artistic taste since the fifteenth 
century have left their impress on our type 
fonts — now plain and solid, now fragile and 
elaborate. 

In Chapter V we discussed a few of the fac¬ 
tors that played a part in the evolution of the 
alphabet. How varied and unexpected such 
factors may be is indicated by a thought 
thrown out by Updike. Reminding us that 
since the eighteenth century the opening words 
of Cicero’s first speech against Catiline {Quo 
ustjue tondm, etc.) have commonly been used 
in type specimens, he points out that type¬ 
founders lengthened the tail of the Q in order 
to outdo each other: ! do not say that Q’s 
have long tails because Cicero delivered an ora¬ 
tion against Catiline; but that the tails of some 
Q’s would not be as long as they are if the ora¬ 
tion bad begun with some other word I ” 

Printing, making use of the formal and semi- 
formal scripts in use at the time of its invention 
and early development, became purely formal. 
At the same time handwriting continued its own 
way. Its formal use was greatly diminished 
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Since most books were produced by tbe priot> 
Ing press. So it developed the more cursive 
styles, in which words could be written with 
little or no lifting of the pen from the paper. 
In this way the loops and connecting strokes of 
our “ scripthave developed. In the course 
of time there have arisen varieties of cursive 
script, some more, some less formal The rela¬ 
tion of script to italic type (for italic type, de¬ 
rived as It is from cursive humanistic writing, 
U its closest relative) may be seen by compar* 
ing the alphabets: 


ahcdef^hi jklmnopqrstuvwxyz 





/ £ 


The loops of the long letters are due to the de¬ 
sire to connect with preceding or following let' 
ters without lifting the pen; thus the upper loop 
of / is connected with the preceding, the lower 
with the following letter. The shape of e is ex¬ 
plained when we note that the loop is made first 
in order to connect with the preceding letter. 
The r is sometimes explained as a relic of the 
2-shaped r, but humanistic examples indicate 
that it is the regular r made in one stroke. The 
r is a round one, but the connecting stroke at the 
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beginning caused the upper curve to be elimi¬ 
nated aJmost entirely. In the old-fashioned 
long r (similar to our /) it is the lower curve 
which has disappeared. 

At the present time there is a movement on 
foot, especially in England, to return to the 
beautiful humanistic hands and to abandon our 
common cursive script. Such manuscript 
writing " is being tau^t in many schools. 

It remains to discuss our present alphabet os 
compared with the Roman, In addition to the 
twenty-three letters of the Roman alphabet we 
have v, and u*. The Romans used i and u for 
both vowel and consonant, just as we use y 
with both values (e,g. by, y^u). The original 
forms were I (what we now call the vowel) and 
V (our present consonant). Long forms of i 
and round forms of v were developed in an¬ 
tiquity but were not differentiated ;n usage (ex¬ 
cept that the tall I sometimes represented the 
lengthened vowel). In the Middle Ages the 
long i remained exceptional (being used only 
in certain scripts under certain circumstances 
with no distinction between vowel and con¬ 
sonant). The round u became the regular 
form, and v was used only occasionally. The 
modern distioctions were not made until the 
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sixteenth century and did not become general 
in England until the aeventeentb. The capital 
forms XJ and J are especially late. The latter 
was previously used as a capital I, as it still is 
at Limes in the Roman script of Germany. In 
the King James Bible (i6ri) / and j arc not 
used, nor are they found in the text of the Shak- 
spcre Folio of 1623. In dictionaries words be¬ 
ginning with « and V were combined for a long 
time after the distinction was made. Only since 
the first edition of Webster (i8s8) have the 
words beginning with u been regularly printed 
before those whose initial is v. The supple¬ 
ment of the “ British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books/’ issued in 1904, still inter¬ 
mingles words whose initials are u and v. In the 
printer’s “ upper case ” the capital letters are 
arranged alphabetically, but J and U still come 
after Z, owing to the unwillingness of printers 
to re-learn tbe familiar position of the letters 
established before J and U were known. And 
that Is only right: as new letters (for their 
restriction in use makes them new) they should 
have taken their places at the end of the line, 
but their sisters, I and V, squeezed over and 
made room for them, much to the disgust and 
indignation, no doubt, of the other letters. 
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There remains ui. As this has the sound of 
the coDSOnantai u of classical Latin it may be 
asked why u was not used for that sound in 
English. The reason is that Latin consonantal 
u bad taken on the sound of modern v when 
Anglo-Saxon first began to be written with the 
Latin letters and accordingly was adopted for 
that sound. So in the seventh century Anglo- 
Saxon began to use two »’s, or" double u/’ for 
the sound no longer represented in Latin. In 
the eighth century w was superseded by the 
runic character wen for this sound, but in the 
meantime te> had spread to Germany and 
France. In the eleventh century the Normans 
brought it back to England. After several cen¬ 
turies of strife it triumphed over the interloper 
wen. To-day it is looked upon as a character¬ 
istic letter of English and German, and Italian 
printers love to introduce it in quoting an Eng¬ 
lish word, whether it is correctly used or not, 
as if no English word were complete without it. 
Yet it merely represents a simple sound found 
in classical Latin as well as in the Germanic 
tongues. The English wine represents Latin 
vinum more accurately, as far as the sound of 
the first letter is concerned, than do French 
vin or Italian vino. As for its two parents, u 
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and V, V retains the name of the fonxier and the 
appearance of the latter. For a long time it was 
written as two letters, uu or vv. As a result of 
the addition of v and we now have five de> 
scendants of the Semitic vau, the most prolific 
letter in the alphabet. They are u, v, iv, y. 
This large family makes up nearly twenty per 
cent of the membership of the exclusive society 
of characters which we call the alphabet, 
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XIIL THE SPREAD OF THE 
LATIN ALPHABET 


T he humanistic script permeated 
Italy first and passed from there to the 
various countries of Western Europe 
along with the revival of learning. So it came 
to France, Spain, and England In the sixteenth 
century, but in England the old Gothic main¬ 
tained itself for a long time, especially in books 
dealing with the law. Thus in the matter of 
writing as in other respects the law shows its 
conservative character. In cursive writing too 
the old Gothic, or secretary " hand, as It was 
called, was reluctant to yield place to the new 
intruder, hut by the seventeenth century the 
" sweet Roman hand,” as Shakspere calls it in 
Twelfth Night, bad the field to itself. In Hol¬ 
land the Roman was introduced In the sixteenth 
century and bad entirely superseded the Gothic 
by the nineteenth. The Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries, Including Finland, gave up Gothic in the 
nineteenth century and now make exclusive use 
of the Roman style. 
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In Germany the humanistic script did not 
drive out the Gothic, and the latter remans still 
the dominant style of writing of Germany and 
Austria. This is due in part to the mistaken 
feeling that the Gothic is a national script. So 
strongly was Bismarck impressed with this 
view that he refused to read books printed in 
Roman type. Yet Gothic was no more char¬ 
acteristic of Germany than of France, England, 
and Italy in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. As a matter of fact, the Germans would 
have a better case for claiming Carolingian as 
a national script than Gothic. But even in Ger« 
many the humanistic style, which Is now usu¬ 
ally referred to as antiqua, has made wide in¬ 
roads and bids fair to drive out the Gothic in 
the course of time, though it would seem rash 
to make any positive prediction on this point. 
Scientific books are regularly printed in Roman 
in Germany, and this is tau^t in the schools 
by the side of Gothic, Newspapers and popular 
works are printed in the old Gothic type- Of 
the books published ia t88i, 62 per cent were 
in the Gothic “ Fraktur,*’ 38 per cent in Roman. 

The form of the Latin alphabet developed 
in Ireland during the flourishing period of Irish 
culture in the Middle Ages has never been en- 
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tiiely given up in the writing of Gaelic. But 
tbe Homan writing is more common in spite of 
nationalistic attempts to encourage the “ na* 
tional" band. 

Tbe regions of Western Europe in which Latin 
was tbe dominant language in ancient times all 
use the humanistic script. Through colonlsa> 
tion it has spread to North and South America, 
Africa, Australia, and parts of Asia. Ireland 
and Germany, which were not part of the Ro¬ 
man Empire, use it together with older forms of 
the Latin alphabet. 

In Eastern Europe the leading language of 
the Roman Empire was Greek, and to-day the 
one competitor of the Latin alphabet in that 
region is the Greek and its most important o^- 
shflot, Cyrillic. Even in Greece there is a 
movement to abandon its historic alphabet in 
favor of the Latin, as noted in an earlier chap¬ 
ter, but it cannot be said that it has made much 
progress. At the present time tbe Cyrillic al¬ 
phabet is practically synonymous with the Rus¬ 
sian, though Bulgaria and in part Jugoslavia 
also use it. In Russia there has been agitation 
in the last few years to adopt tbe Latin alpha¬ 
bet. In view of official encouragement of the 
plan it seems not unlikely that it will be car- 
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tied out eventually. The Western Slavic na¬ 
tions, Poland and Czechoslovakia, have em¬ 
ployed the Latin alphabet from the beginning as 
a result of a^liation with the I^man church; 
in the same way the Roman Catholic portions 
of Jugoslavia use the Latin letters. 

In Rumania, whose speech is a Romance lan¬ 
guage akJn to French, Italian, etc., the Cyrillic 
alphabet was used for a long time, under Bul¬ 
garian influence. It Is only since z86o that the 
Latin alphabet has bad exclusive rights in Ru¬ 
manian schools and government offices. Hun¬ 
garian has always been written in the Latin 
alphabet. 

Until recently the Turks made use of the 
Arabic alphabet In writing their language, and 
this alphabet is a direct descendent of the an¬ 
cient Semitic via the Nabataean. But by an 
act of the Turkish parliament In 1928 it was 
decreed that this alphabet was to be abandoned 
in favor of the Latin, and preparations were 
made for this difficult and revolutionary change. 
It was argued in behalf of this reform chat the 
Arabic alphabet was too complicated and that 
nearly a hundred different letter signs bad to be 
learned. The movement in favor of the Ro¬ 
man alphabet began in 1908, but it is the West- 
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eraizing tendency of the present government of 
Turkey which led to its final adoption, The 
change aHects the order of Trriting as well, now 
from left to right instead of right to left. The 
action of Turkey marks an important break In 
the association of Arabic script with Moham¬ 
medanism. 

In Western Asia the prevalent alphabet is the 
Arabic, and there is little chance Chat this will 
be given up in the near future if at all. In 
Palestine the square Hebrew alphabet is also 
used. This is the script of the Hebrew Bible and 
other Hebrew books used by Jews throughout 
the world, as well as of the Yiddish language. 
This alphabet is descended from the ancient 
Semitic through the Aramaic. It will no doubt 
continue to be used by the Jews for cultural 
and nationalistic purposes. The many alpha¬ 
bets of Central Asia (India, Tibet, etc.) are de¬ 
scended from the Semitic. Tbeir future de¬ 
pends on political considerations. 

In Eastern Asia there are the complicated 
Chinese and Japanese systems of writing, which 
are not alphabetic. There has been agitation 
from time to time to abandon these in favor of 
the Latin alphabet. The movement has been 
particularly strong in Japan and has been dis- 
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cussed at times in the Japaaese parliament. 
There are difficulties in using the Latin alpha¬ 
bet to write Japanese, but it is felt that these 
be overcome. Recently it has been re- 
ported in the newspapers that a system of Ro¬ 
manising Chinese writing has been perfected in 
Leningrad and that it has aroused the interest 
of the Chinese. 

In the spread of the Latin alphabet two fac¬ 
tors must be taken into account, national feel¬ 
ing and suitability. It is true that the Ger¬ 
mans have maintained their Gothic form of the 
Latin alphabet in preference to the humanistic 
because of a feeling of nationalism, and that in 
various countries there has been opposition to 
the introduction of the Latin alphabet for the 
same reason- But this feeling does not begin 
to compare with that against the introduction 
of some other language in place of the tradi¬ 
tional language of the country. It is true also 
that there has at times been dissatisfaction with 
the Latin alphabet on account of various weak¬ 
nesses, but again this dissatisfaction has not 
been nearly as great as that with various exist¬ 
ing languages as means of communication. 
TTius it happens that fewer attempts have been 
made to evolve new alphabets than to invent 
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new languages for international use. The chief 
arguments for artificial languages are greater 
simplicity and avoidance of national prejudices. 
It would be difficult to evolve a much simpler 
alphabet than the one we use, and the national¬ 
istic opposition to the Roman alphabet is not 
strong enough to make the invention of a new 
alphabet desirable. We no longer think of our 
alphabet as the special property of any par¬ 
ticular nation- As a matter of fact we may well 
say that in the matter of writing we have suc¬ 
ceeded in making the Roman method universal, 
much as some persons advocate the use of the 
Latin language as a universal or international 
method of expression. 

There are of course weaknesses in the al¬ 
phabet, some of which are inherent in the al¬ 
phabetical method of reproducing ideas. Pho¬ 
netic alphabets have been devised as an 
improvement on the Roman alphabet in order 
to express accurately alt the sounds of various 
languages, but these are scarcely practicable for 
general use. We apparently never will come to 
a system of writing which indicates pronuncia¬ 
tion as accurately as a phonogr^ihic reproduc¬ 
tion, This is not to say, however, that it might 
not be desirable to make improvements in our 
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alphabet from time to time, notably by the ad¬ 
dition of a few characters. 

The alphabet has always been in a stage of 
growth and it is to be hoped that it will con¬ 
tinue to develop. At the present time it Is 
highly desirable that it make progress along 
the line of legibility. The Inventiori of print¬ 
ing, Important as it was, bos had the unfortu¬ 
nate effect of retarding the evolution of the 
alphabet, Just as it has prevented, in English 
at least, spelling from keeping pace with pro¬ 
nunciation. 
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XIV. THE NAMES OF 
THE LETTERS 


T O THE Semites the n^ines of the Utters 
had a certain mnemonic value because 
they were words that meant some¬ 
thing- To the Greeks, who took them over 
bodily, they had no meaning and were therefore 
cumbersome. Their only function was to show 
by their initial letters what sounds they repre¬ 
sented. Meaningless names as dilTerent in 
length and sound as delta, mu, sigma, etc., were 
just as hard for the Greeks to memorise as 
for us. 

The Etruscans seem not to have taken over 
this system of names when they adopted the 
Greek alphabet. It is not certain, however, 
whether they invented the new system which 
they handed down to the Romans and hence to 
us, or whether it is to be credited to the Greeks 
from whom they obuined the alphabet. In 
any case the new method is only a development 
of methods adopted by the Greeks. The sys¬ 
tem used for naming the five vowels was but an 
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extension of that used by the Greeks in nam¬ 
ing three of them (e, o, u), the last of which 
was a purely Greek name, The method of 
naming the mutes was that which the Greeks 
used in naming their new consonants (phi, chi, 
xi), in imitation of p («?), Incidentally, we 
should say and write xc, pe, pkc, chc, pse. The 
forms xi, pi, etc., are due to the iotadsm of mod¬ 
em Greek, which we long ago gave up in the 
pronunciation of ancient Greek, except, curi¬ 
ously, in the names of these letters.* 

The new system, as we know it in its earliest 
Koman form. Is as follows: 

(i) The names of the vowels consist merely 
of the vowel sounds: a, e, i, o, u. 

(a) The liquids and nasals (/, m, n, r) and 
also f, s, and % are named in the same way u 
the vowels, by their own sounds. 

(3) The other consonants, with the excep¬ 
tion of k, h, q, consist of their own sounds fol¬ 
lowed bye; be, ce,etc. 

According to some it was probably in the 
fourth century A.D, that the names of the letters 
in the second group acquired an e preceding 
their own sounds, but there is good reason for 
attributing this innovation to Varro. The let¬ 
ter names in their final Latin form were: 
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a, be, ce, de, e, </, ge, ha, i, ka, el, em, en, o, 
pe, qu (pronounced koo), er, es, te, u, ix, y 
(French u),geta. 

The name ha (instead of he) has not been 
satisfactorily explained; possibly the influence 
of is responsible. The explanation of the 
names ka and gu has been given in Chapter IV: 
these letters were used only before a and u re¬ 
spectively. The name ix seems to have been 
ex at one time, but changed to u under the in* 
fluence of Greek xi The Latin letter was not 
named xe or », probably because the Homans 
had difficulty (as we do) In pronouncing an * 
at the beginning of a word. 

This system, which is a great improvement 
over the classical Greek method, was be¬ 
queathed by the Romans to the modem lan¬ 
guages along with their alphabet. These 
names, in fact, have penetrated even to places 
which the Roman alphabet has failed to teach; 
Russians, for example, have in recent years 
adopted them for their letters, though the let¬ 
ters themselves are based directly on the Greek 
alphabet. 

In English, we have kept most of the Latin 
names, changing only the pronunciation of them 
as we have changed the sounds of the letters 
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involved. It wil! be of interest to note the dif¬ 
ferences that have developed. The name aitck 
for h is derived from French achi, which, with 
Italian acca and other Romance forms, is 
thought to be derived from a Vulgar Latin 
(h)ah or (h)ack. The Germanic languages 
preserve the Latin name ha. 

The name ja, like the letter, is new, made 
up apparently on the analogy of Its neighbor ka 
in the seventeenth century- The name ar is 
due to the influence of r, which tends to make 
the preceding vowel less dose, as in the British 
pronunciation of D$rby as Darby, clerk as dark 
(cf. the family names Darby, Clark). The 
name ve is new, like the letter itself, made up 
on the analogy of the others in the seventeenth 
century. The name doublc-u indicates its ori¬ 
gin: a double u, or rather v, going back to the 
time (seventh century) when these two letters 
were not differentiated. The name nfi goes 
back to the Middle Ages and is said to be a 
combination of the two sounds (u and i) be¬ 
tween which y (pronounced like French u, 
German it) lay. The name se is new, based on 
be, etc. In England it is still called zed, com¬ 
ing from zeta through the French. The old 
name ksard (cf. “ from a to izzard ”) is from 
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French et side — from the custom of putting 
!n an “ and ’’ before the last letter in reciting 
the alphabet. 

It will not be without Interest to mention a 
few of the peculiarities of the other modern 
languages. Spanish jota for j h derived from 
the Greek iota; cf. English }oi. Italian i ftmgo 
for (his letter describes the shape and perpetu¬ 
ates the name (ihnga) used by the Romans for 
an i longer than usual to indicate quantitative 
length. German jod was taken from Hebrew 
ycd in the sixteenth century, when ; was first 
differentiated from i. In Italian, in which k is 
used only in foreign words, the Greek name 
cappa is used for that letter. German fau 
(vav) for t* harks back to the original Semitic 
name of f or digamma and dates from the six¬ 
teenth century. German ypsUon and Italian 
ipsUen are modern adoptions of the Greek name 
for y. French y grec and Spanish y iriegis go 
back to a late Latin y graeca; the distinguishing 
adjective graeca was added when y lost its 
Greek sound and became identical with i. 
French side, Italian zeta, German zei preserve 
the name zeta. 

When we recapitulate the names chronologi¬ 
cally we get a curious mixture: the name of p Is 
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Semitic; Uw names of the Greek letters x\, phi, 
chi, psi are Greek, based on that of p; the name 
of e was worn down by the Greeks from the 
Semitic he, and on this analogy o and u were 
named by the Greeks; named by a similar 
analogy, a and i are Etruscan, or possibly dia¬ 
lect Greek; be, ce, dc, ka, qu, tc are dialect 
Greek or Etruscan; ka is Etruscan or Roman; 
ef, el, em, en, er, e$ date from the end of the 
Roman Republic; ex may date from the same 
time,«is later Roman; the original form of ted 
and the similar German and Romance names 
came into Latin from Greek at the end of the 
Republic; astch and the Romance names for h 
go back to Vulgar Latin; the French aud Span¬ 
ish names of y are late Latin; doubl$-u is Anglo- 
SaRon; tvs is mediaeval; the various names of j 
and V belong to the sixteenth century; of these 
the German jed and vau were taken from the 
ancient Semitic. Thus the drcle is complete: 
from Semitic back to Semitic in the course of 
perhaps thirty-five centuries I 
The word “alphabet^' preserves the Greek 
names of the first two letters, alpha, beta. The 
Romans thought that the word elementa, which 
they applied to the letters, was derived from 
I, m, n. While this popular etymology is now 
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discredited, it is not without interest. In Ute 
AQtiQuity we find the name abecedarius, based 
on the Latin names of the first four letters. 
In modem times we have come to use the fa¬ 
miliar a b c’sand the more learned “ abe- 
cedarium" or “abecedary,” 
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XV. ABBREVIATIONS AND 
LIGATURES 


T he need to ^ave time and space leads 
not merely to changes in Che forms of 
letters but to other important results. 
One is the production of abbreviations, An¬ 
other is the development of ligatures, the tying 
together of letters in monogram forms which 
sometimes become abbreviations. Since the 
monumental work of Traube on the Nomifui 
Sacrc the importance of the study of abbrevia¬ 
tions for the light they shed on the history 
of writing has been increasingly appreciated. 
They are as characteristic a feature of certain 
styles of script as the letter forms themselves. 

Just as to-day we avoid abbreviations in 
formal writing and printing, just so they were 
avoided In the formal writing of antiquity and 
10 most periods since. But they were necessary 
at times even in the most formal books and in¬ 
scriptions, as at the end of a line when a word 
had to be completed. In informal writing their 
use varied according to circumstances. Natu- 
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rally the secretary to whom letters were die* 
taCed or who took down the words of a speaker 
in the court or the senate developed them in the 
highest degree. Of the various systems of 
stenography in antiquity the best known was 
that devised by Tiro, the secretary of Cicero, 
and called nota$ Tironianac, Tironlan notes. 

The abbreviations used by the Romans may 
be grouped roughly into three classes: suspen> 
sions, contractions, and arbitrary signs. These 
classes continued to be used, with modifica¬ 
tions» throughout the Middle Ages and have left 
interesting heritages in modern writing. 

The most widely used form of abbreviation in 
the surviving documents of ancient Greece and 
Rome is suspension. By this we mean the use 
of the hrst letter or letters of the word. Such 
abbreviations, known in Latin as Utterai singu* 
lares when a single letter was used, occur in 
thousands of examples in Inscriptions, as may 
be seen from the indexes of the volumes of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Laiinarum or such hand¬ 
books as that by Egbert. Examples are B.M. 
for bene mcrenti, D.M. for dU manibus, 
H.M.H.N.S. for hoe monumentum keredem non 
seguehtr, D.D.D. for dono dedit dedkavit, 
COS. for cosul (consul), AVG. for Augustus. 
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Of these D.D.B. is still used in the dedication 
of books. Other examples are the Roman ^ce- 
nmina: A., Aulus; L., S. or Sex., 

Sextui. In some cases old forms of letters are 
used: AV for Mcnius, The use of C for Ccius 
goes back to the time when C served for both c 
and i sounds- Possibly 0 for centum or cen- 
turia originated in the lime when writing was 
from right to left; more probably it was intro¬ 
duced at a later time but was suggested by the 
older form of writing. 

Examples of suspension in English are of 
course very common, In Latin words and 
phrases used to-day we find such forms as e,g., 
cxenpUjratia; i.e., id cst; sc,, scilicet; etc., ct 
cetera ;lh. or \h\d.,ibidem; op. clt., opereciiotc; 
q-v-, quod vide; s.v., sub voce; ad fin., ad fmem; 
et al., et alibi or et alU; sup., supra; A.D., armc 
Domini; A.M., ante meridiem; Cu, cuprum. 
The period is normally used with both ancient 
and modern suspensions. 

When the whole of the first syllable was em¬ 
ployed in suspension, it was not uncommon to 
include the first letter of the second syllable, 
as is true of some of the examples given above. 
Perhaps this led to the principle called syllabic 
suspension, by which the first letter of several 
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or aJI syllables is given. This became common 
in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. We 
have inherited this method of abbreviation in 
cf, for C(mf$r! 2 b. for libra; Sn for sianmm; Ag 
for argentum; Pb for plumbum, etc. 

When a single letter suspension was used, the 
plural was sometimes indicated by doubling: 
B., dominus; DD-, domim. Occasionally the 
exact number was indicated by the number of 
letters and in that case doubling represented 
the dual: DD., domini (duo)\ ODD,, domini 
(trcs), DDDD., domru (quattwr). When 
more than one letter was used in suspension, the 
last was doubled to indicate the plural: GOSS., 
co(,n)sules; AVGG., Augusti. We still follow 
this practice In a number of abbreviations—• 
English as well as Latin: LL.D., Ugum Doc- 
tor; pp,, pages (or Latin paginae); ff,, follow¬ 
ing; sqq., sequentes; MSS., manuscripts; MM, 
Messieurs. 

By contraction we mean the use of final let¬ 
ter, or letters, in addition to Initial letter, or let¬ 
ters. The French abbreviation Ch. for Cow* 
pagnie is a contraction, whereas the English Co. 
for Comply is a suspension. The mediaeval 
abbreviation c(fi sometimes stands for iamen 
and is then a syllabic suspension; but it also 
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may mean tantum, and is thus a coDtracCion. 
We may compare the suspension Penn, for 
Pennsylvania with the contraction Pa.; Fenna. 
is a combination of the two. The system of 
contxaction was an absolute necessity for the 
rapid writing of Greek and Latin, with their 
numerous inflectional endings. There are ex* 
amples, though they are not numerous, In Greek 
inscriptions and papyri, and In Latin inscrip¬ 
tions. The Tironian notes show traces of them, 
and we may be sure on purely logical grounds 
chat stenographic systems must have made 
Urge use of them. They did not, however, 
come into formal writing for some time. They 
may be thought of as purely cursive and In* 
formal, like the cursive letter forms, though 
even in cursive documents that have survived 
we do not find them frequently. There must 
be significance in the fact that the superscript 
e, used in the ancient noiae iutis and in mediae¬ 
val contractions, is cursive in form. 

The use of contractions was given an impetus 
from an unexpected quarter. In the Greek 
manuscripts of the Bible it became customary 
to write the name and titles of the Deity in a 
form imitative of the Hebrew method. The 
latter involved three points: the omission of 
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vowels, which were never written in ancient 
Hebrew, the use of gold letters or other devices 
to make the name of the Deity stand out, just 
as we use a capital letter, and the use of a con¬ 
cealed form of Che name of the Deity, known as 
the tetragram. At first the tetragram was pre¬ 
served In Greek manuscripts; later the corre¬ 
sponding Gre^word was used: ^ for 
Next came KC for xlpm, when it meant 
“ Lord," but always written out in the sense of 
"lord." The line above was a^ffcrentiating 
mark. Soon there were added IC for 
and for Coming to be re¬ 

garded as abbreviations, these last two signs 
were changed by conflation with the abbrevi^ 
tions by suspension of these words , i.e. IC 
was combined wi th IH to formlHC, and XC 
with XP to form XPC. Then UNA was intro¬ 
duced for ir;^,ua in the sense of " holy spirit." 
By the fourth century four of these had been 
taken over into the Latin translations of the 
Bibl e I becam e IPS ( dcM) and UNA became 

SPS (spifitus). IHC was taken over bodily 
with the mere change of the Greek C to $: IHS- 
This eventually led to the spellings Ihesus and 
Hiesus when it was forgotten that H was the 
Greek eta (e) and not the Latin h. Fanciful 
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mtfirpretations were later given to these let> 
teis: in hoc signo (unces), which was Con¬ 
stantine motto, and lesm hominum salvctor. 
XPC became XPS. The suspended Greek 
form XP was often used as a monogram, t, 
and this too came over into Latin. The form 
RC could not be represented by an identical 
contraction of dominw, for that would be the 
same as the one for deus. Eventually a com* 
bination of susp ension and contraction led to 
the forms DMS and DNS. Later other ec¬ 
clesiastical terms were treated in the same way 
in both Greek and Latin, and finally the system 
was extended to other words. At first ds could 
be used only of “ Ood," while deus was “ god.’' 
In the end, dS came to be used in both senses. 

With the metamorphosis of the notnina sccra 
into abbreviations there arose the custom, en¬ 
couraged no doubt by the older use of contrac¬ 
tion in stenographic and other rapid writing, 
of changing the ending to show the case; 
dS, dl, d 5 , dm, etc. 

Among the contractions of Latin words 
used in English there are ca. for circa; No. for 
numcro; 4to for quarto, etc. The system is also 
used in the balf-Latin, half-English abbrevia- 
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tions, dwt. for denorms wei^t (i.e. peDny- 
weight) And cwt. for centum weight (i.e, hun¬ 
dredweight). We likewise use contraction in 
purely English words, as in Wm. for William; 
bk. for book; hdkf, for handkerchief; Jr. for 
Junior; Mr, for Mister; Mme, for Madame; ft. 
for foot; acct. for account; atty. for attorney; 
Vt. for Vermont; Me. for Maine; Ga. and Va. 
for Georgia and Virginia. The contractions la. 
and Fla. have ousted the suspensions lo. and 
Flo, 

The use of the line above the abbreviation 
originated in the desire to distinguish special 
characters and words from others. In both 
Creek and Latin it was written over the letters 
of the alphabet when used as numerals. It is 
found even with abbreviations by suspension 
in Latin as early as the second century, though 
we think of the dot as the typical sign for sus¬ 
pensions and the line for contractions. The 
latter remained as a typical abbreviation sign 
throughout the Middle Ages. Sometimes it was 
drawn through instead of above the letter, even 
in ancient Inscriptions, as in the sign for de¬ 
narius ('^), which is the numeral X with a line 
drawn through it. A relic of this sign is found 
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in the abbreviation for pound sterling (£), 
which is an old-fashioned L with a line through 
it. This form came into existence at the end 
of the sixteenth century; before that the stroke 
was written to the right of the 1 . In most words 
the line (or tittle” as it is called —from 
Latin litulus) has now been supplanted by the 
period, just as lb. is now much more common 
than Jb and ct. than i. The Spanish tilde (akin 
to ” tittle ”) over an n gives that letter the 
sound of ni or ny, but the combination actually 
stands for nn, as in anc from Latin anrw. We 
have inherfted it in “ caSon," also spelled ” can¬ 
yon.” ^ stands for Recipe, "Take,” at the 
top of a prescription, and shows the abbrevia¬ 
tion stroke. The common mediaeval abbrevia¬ 
tion of per was p. This is preserved in our 
still to be found in the market reports of some 
of our newspapers. Our sign for "Number ” 

(#) seems to be an n with a stroke through it. 
Since the sixteenth century we have also had 
the apostrophe, as ia o’er for over, isn’t for is 
n^t, o’chck for of cl^ck, let’s for let us. 

What seem to be arbitrary signs are often 
conventionalized forms of letters, like some of 
the signs just mentioned. The Romans used 
D, a reversed C, as a symbol for various words, 
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e.g. ceTtturia. It also represented the syllable 
con, and this usage persisted throughout the 
Middle Ages. The Tironian notes in particular 
employed this and other symbols. Another 
that survived antiquity was 7, for ef. 

We have discussed ancient abbreviations 
from the standpoint of form. It is now neces* 
sary to say a word as regards usage. Ancient 
inscriptions and coins employ suspension for 
the most pan, with the addition of a few sym¬ 
bols. Our earliest classical manuscripts have 
few abbreviations, and these are chiefly sus¬ 
pensions. Mention may be made here of the 
most common. The enclitic -que and the end¬ 
ing -bus are abbreviated Q and B*; afterwards 
a colon or semicolon took the place of the dot. 
In later minuscule script the semicolon was 
written in one stroke and took on a form similar 
to our figure 3. This persisted even to the time 
of our first printed books. As it was similar to 
the modern cursive form of z, this letter was 
used for it. Hence our viz, for vi(d€iicet) and 
oz. for o(unce). 

One other old abbreviation was Che sign for 
M or N, at first confined to the end of a line 
when space ran out. This was a horizontal line 
above and after the last letter; later it was 
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placed above the last letter. la form it was 
identical with the general sign of abbreviation. 

In early theological manuscripts the nomina 
sacra were written in a special fashion that de¬ 
veloped into a system of abbreviation. The 
Tironian notes consisted of all types of ab¬ 
breviation, but we have no examples from an¬ 
cient times. It is clear that technical treatises, 
especially in the law, made use of many ab¬ 
breviations of all sorts, but not much of this 
material has come down to us, and we are forced 
to infer the extent of the use of such abbrevia¬ 
tions from a study of later copies. It is prob¬ 
able that they were widely us^. There is dif¬ 
ference of opinion whether they originated in 
the law (the term notae iuris occurs) and 
spread to other fields, or whether they had a 
more general origin and received particular de¬ 
velopment in the important field of the law. 

Out of the various systems described there 
arose the mediaeval system of abbreviations, 
with variations in the several countries. Their 
further history belongs to that of the national 
hands and their successors. We may sum¬ 
marize here as follows. In the earlier period 
abbreviations were used to the greatest extent 
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in the Insular script. Later on many of these 
passed into the Contioental scripts. That of 
Spain developed a system of its own in which 
the vowels were omitted. The Carolingian 
hand at the outset used abbreviations spar* 
ingly. With the coming of Gothic In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the use of ab* 
breviations reached a climax. The old ab* 
hreviations of whatever origin were freely used, 
and new ones were invented. One reason for 
this growth was the activity in the study of 
medicine, law, and philoso^y in the univer¬ 
sities. To this period we owe the use of super¬ 
script letters In abbreviations. It was not a 
new invention but an extension of earlier prac¬ 
tice that, like most other things, had its origin 
in ancient times. Such types as 4*^, M', D* (for 
ditto), N* (for numsro), Rec“, still common a 
generation ago, have all but disappeared with 
the advent of the typewriter. But we still use 
S* (for octavo) and similar forms, in which the 
small letter is of course an 0, the ending of the 
Latin ablative. 

Humanistic writing was a return to Caro- 
Ungian practice, not only in letter shapes but 
also in the relatively more sparing use of ab- 
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breviations, though they were by no means 
given up. Early printed books continued the 
use of the common abbreviations, such as the 
line for m, (p for -quc, etc. Gradually these 
were dispensed with, partly to improve the ap' 
pearance of the page and partly to reduce the 
number of separate characters and thus to sim¬ 
plify composition. More recently editor and 
printer have for various reasons waged a re* 
lentless war upon all abbreviations. Ostensibly 
carried on In the interest of clearness this war 
has at times been carried to such absurd lengths 
as to lead to obscurity, e.g. when large numerals 
are spelled out instead of being indicated by 
tbe arable symbols. 

When two letters are written with a stroke or 
more in common, resembling Siamese twins, as 
it were, we call the combination a ligature. A 
complex or extended ligature of more than two 
letters is a monogram. Ligatures were fre* 
quently used to save time and space in ancient 
cursive writing, and some found their way even 
into formal capitals at the end of a line when 
space had to be conserved. The one most fre* 
quently used was NT in the form IT. 

But cursive influence did not make itself felt 
to any extent on the book band in the matter of 
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lig&tures until the bElf'UodaJ came into use. 
The national hands which grew out of cursive 
preserved a still greater number of ligatures. 
The Carolingian script suppressed most of 
them; at Tours indeed the scribes elimiDated 
all of them for a time. But some of them were 
Coo well established aud therefore have per> 
sisted to this day. The most important of all 
was that of et, introduced into formal writing 
by balf'Uncial. We use It in English for ‘‘ and/’ 
the equivalent of Latin tt, and call it amper> 
sand ” (“ and per se and a name that arose 
when this character was placed at the end of 
the alphabet and was recited with the other let' 
tors: “ X, y, z, and, per se [by itself] (Che char« 
acter standing for) and.’' This has taken on 
many di^erent forms in different styles of WTit> 
ing and printing, but nearly all are based on 
the old & and the italic 
Ocher ligatures still in use are ce (s), ce 
((&), ct (with a connecting stroke either round 
at the top or more or less straight: di, ff, fi, 
ffi (without a dot; these ligatures are obligatory 
in modern fonts), fl (A), //f (ffl), « (B), 
(with round or long s: ft). There is 

also the sigQ@, which is really for ad, with an 
exaggerated uncial d. 
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Id ancient times monograms were used espe¬ 
cially on coins, where space was greatly re¬ 
stricted. In the modern world we find them on 
the titlepages of books as publishers' devices, 
on stationery, jewelry, purses, handkerchiefs. 
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T he term “Roman” numerals be* 
trays their origin. They are them¬ 
selves of two different types. The 
numerals I, V, X are older than the alphabet 
in Italy and are distinct from it. They belong 
Co the realm of Anger counting, which through¬ 
out Roman history, clear up to the days of the 
Venerable Bede, remained an important method 
of calculation, made necessary by the much 
more difficult character of Roman counting 
caused by the lack of a aero. I simply repre¬ 
sents a single Anger or digit (dtgiius, “An¬ 
ger"). 11 , III, IIII (which was the earlier 
way of indicating four) represent the number 
of Angers. V is the open palm — one side rep¬ 
resenting the thumb, the other the four Angers. 
VI, etc., are natural combinations by addition. 
X represents two hands. The analogy of n, 
etc., led to the use of XX, etc. These three 
symbols really belong to the primitive type of 
pictographic writing. The addition method of 
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obtaining such forms aa IIII, VIIII, etc., is 
older than the subtraction method which is now 
general in IV, IX, etc. An instance of the older 
method may still be seen on clock and watch 
dials in the use of IIII instead of IV. Both 
methods were used by the Romans, who went 
even farther than we do in the application of the 
subtraction method, by occasional use of such 
forms as IIX for 8. The suggestion of the 
subtraction method no doubt came from such 
usages as duodevi$inti, " two from twenty,'' as 
the designation for eighteen. It gained favor 
because it saved space. It will be noted that in 
the course of time I, V, X became identical in 
form with three letters of the alphabet. They 
bear, however, no relation whatever to these 
letters. The numeral V, for example, is not, 
strictly speaking, the letter V. 

The higher numerals came In with the al¬ 
phabet, as we have seen. The letters for which 
the Romans had no use were adapted to this 
purpose. The Western Greek V (chi) was 
used for so. This form and variations of it, 
such as I, were used until the second (Jentury 
A.o. As the form 1 sometimes was used for the 
letter L, numeral and letter gradually were con¬ 
fused and became identical in form. The proc- 
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es$ was no doubt aided by the fact that the 
numerals I, V, and X had become identical in 
shape with letters of the alphabet. It is a curl* 
ous fact that like V, was derived from a pic¬ 
ture of the open band. It is stiU more curious 
that they aie so closely related in numerical 
value (5,50) as well as in orig:in. 

Greek 6 was used for 100. At an early date 
its form had been modihed to the point that it 
was subject to the influence of the initial letter 
of centTm and was thereafter written C, the 
only form that we actually hnd in Roman times. 
^ became tooo. Its shape changed to « 
and later toco or CO. The last form is some¬ 
times found in books printed a few centuries 
ago. At the same time milU was sometimes 
abbreviated M when it stood for rntlle passus. 
Only after Roman times did M supplant eo. 
The process was helped by the uncial form 
of M: n. 

To obtain 500, the Romans took half of the 
1000 symbol: D, D. Once again the numeral 
coincided with a letter of the alphabet. Thus 
all seven of the Roman numerals now have the 
shapes of letters, but only two of them, C and 
M, bear siiy sort of relation to the letters with 
which they are expressed. 
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It wiU be noted that the Greek method of us¬ 
ing the letters of the alphabet as numerals ** 
(as we sometimes use A, B, C for r, j, 3) was 
not used by the Romans. Probably this was 
due to the fact that they (or rather the Etrus¬ 
cans from whom they received both numerals 
and alphabet) already possessed I, V, and X. 
They did, however, accept the Greek principle 
in a way, by using the idle Greek letters for the 
higher numbers. 

The assimilation of form of the numerals to 
certain of the letters was a disadvantage in that 
it sometimes led to ambiguity. Hence it be¬ 
came customary to write a horiaontal line 
through or above the numerals. Thus the ses- 
terms, consisting of a J M€s, was first written as 
ns (I.e, due and femif), later as HS, and this 
remained the fixed form, In general, however, 
the practice of writing the distinguishing line 
above, rather than through, the numeral be¬ 
came more common. In writing we use a simi¬ 
lar method of distinguishing numerals from let¬ 
ters, by lines at the upper and lower end (e.g. 
Xni, not XIII). Perhaps this practice is an 
inheritarice of the Roman custom. 

The question of the so-called Arabic nu¬ 
merals is not a simple one. According to the 
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mo&t generally acc^ted view they originated in 
India. The beginning of the system may be 
seen there on inscriptions of the third century 
B.c. But the early examples have no zero, and 
without the zero the Hlodu-Arabic system is no 
better than the Koman or any other. The zero 
does not make its appearance until the ninth 
century a.d,, though it probably existed earlier, 
but even before that the people of India had 
made an important step (n giving place 
values” to the numerals. The place value 
makes it possible for a given numeral to repre¬ 
sent not only itself, but in combination with 
other numerals, ten times itself, a hundred 
times itself, etc.; so in 6S76 the last 6 represents 
itself, the iirst one 6000. 

The Arabs took over the Indian system in the 
eighth century and passed it on to Europe 
through Spain. But for many centuries it 
made little headway in Europe. Gerbert, who 
became Pope Sylvester II in 999, knew the nu¬ 
merals from 1-9 but not the zero, which began 
to be used in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa, writing at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, was the 
first to set forth the advantages of the new 
system. 
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But there is another theory of the origin of 
the numerals. They are mentioned in a work 
on geometry attributed to Boethius, who lived 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Those who 
consider this work genuine say that the signs 
were invented by the Neo-Pythagoreans and 
passed from Greece to Persia and from Persia 
to India and the Arabs. But many doubt the 
genuineness of the Boethian geometry and at¬ 
tribute it to the eleventh century. A com¬ 
promise theory is that Boethius and the Neo- 
Pythagoreans got the numerals from India. In 
any case, the reaJly important element, the aero, 
seems to have been an Indian invention. 

The forms of the Arabic numerals have been 
variously explained, but no complete explana¬ 
tion has found general acceptance. The hrst 
three developed from borisontal lines indicat¬ 
ing the number involved: ^ mm. The figures 
} and 3 were formed by writing the strokes 
without lifting the pen, just as Roman IT and 
in were often written u or ui in the Middle 
Ages. 

A word may be added in regard to the vari¬ 
ous mathematical signs. According to some, 
the plus sign (-h) is derived from the ligature 
& for ef, but this is uncertain. It and the minus 
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(-) sign first appear in the fifteenth century. 
The square root sign (>/) is nothing but the 
letter r, standing for radix, “ root.” Similarly 
the integral (/) is only the old long s, the initial 
of summa, “ sum" of the differentials. 
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F rom early times stone and metals have 
been important mediums for monumental 
writing. But for other kinds of writing 
a more convenient and less cumbersome medium 
was necessary. At on early period two main 
varieties became the most common. The Baby^ 
lonians scratched their Ideas on clay tablets 
which were then baked. Such tablets were occa* 
sionally used by the Greeks and Romans. We 
recall also the use of potsherds, ostraca, from 
which is derived the word “ ostracismbe¬ 
cause with them the Greeks voted on banish¬ 
ment. The Egyptians very early discovered a 
much better plan, that of cutting the stalks of 
the papyrus plant lengthwise into thin strips 
which were then formed into sheets by placing 
a number of strips side by side and another 
layer crosswise. Pressing and beating of the 
strips while moist made the strips adhere to one 
another because of the sticky nature of the 
pith, though some maintain that a paste was 
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used/* The sheets were tbeo pasted end to 
end in rolls. As Egypt was almost the only 
place where the papyrus plant grew, this coun¬ 
try remained the center of the papyrus trade 
throughout antiquity. The word papyrus is 
probably Egyptian, Another name used by the 
Greeks was derived from the Syrian 

city Byblus, a center of the papyrus trade. 
From this came the word jSi/SXlov, “book,” 
whence the English “ Bible.” To-day an in¬ 
ferior variety of papyrus grows near Syracuse, 
in Sicily, and papyrus sheets are being manu¬ 
factured there as a curiosity. The plant has 
disappeared from Egypt. 

Papyrus was the chief writing material of 
Greece and Rome, Writing was done with a 
reed pen {calamus) and ink made of the liquid 
of the cuttlefish or of soot or other ingredients. 
The Egyptians used reeds with frayed edges 
resembling brushes. This may have been the 
early Greek and Roman method, but the reed of 
the classical period was split like our pen. 

Next In importance to papyrus in Greece and 
Rome was the wax tablet- This was made of 
wood covered with a thin coating of was in 
which letters were scratched with a pointed 
stylus of some hard substance, usually bone 
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or bronze. The other end was blunt and was 
used to smooth the wax surface, i.e. to erase the 
writing. The wax tablet resembled a modern 
school slate. Sometimes two (or more) were 
fastened together, like double states. Wax tab' 
lets were used chiefly for temporary writing, 
such as letters, accounts, etc. Such tablets con¬ 
tinued to be used to some extent throughout 
the Middle Ages and even into the nineteenth 
century. 

But other materials served for writing sur¬ 
faces besides papyrus and tablets of wax. The 
story of the Sibyl points to the utilization of 
leaves, as in other parts of the world, e.$. India. 
The etymology of the Latin word Uber shows 
that bark was employed in early times. In 
fact it continued in use well into the historical 
period. Every schoolboy is familiar with the 
use of birch bark; in Rome the inner bark of 
the linden tree was the favorite. 

Another material employed from an early 
period was the skin of animals. While its use 
was widespread, its real popularity began in 
Asia Minor, where improved methods of prepa¬ 
ration were developed. The word “parch¬ 
ment " is derived from the Latin fergamenc, it¬ 
self a derivative of Pergamum, the center of the 
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parchment trade, just as the Greeks got their 
Dame for papyrus (^y/JXos) trom Byblus. The 
rivalry of papyrus and parchment is well !llus> 
trated by the story that in the second century 
B.c. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, put an embargo on 
the shipment of papyrus to Pergamum be- 
cause be did not want Eumenes II, king of that 
city, to build a library which would rival the 
famous one at Alexandria, and that for this rea¬ 
son Eumenes was forced to use parchment. 
Whatever truth there may be in the story. It 
indicates that parchment began to be an impor¬ 
tant article at this period and that it grew in 
importance whenever the supply of papyrus 
was low. The earliest Greek parchment in ex¬ 
istence dates from about 189 b.c., when, curi¬ 
ously enough, Eumenes II was king at Perga- 
mum. It was found at Doura-Europos on the 
Euphrates in 1923.” 

By the first century a.d. parchment was a 
common material in Rome, as we know from 
Martial. The Roman parchment book was not 
a roll, like that of papyrus but, based on the 
form of the wax tablet, it took on the shape that 
has persisted in our modero books. In fact 
parchment apparently first came Into general use 
in Rome as a substitute for wax in small tablets. 
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The name codex, given to a book not in roll 
form, was originally applied to two or more 
tablets, fastened together. To Rome, then, 
we owe the form of the modern book. The im¬ 
portance of this Invention can hardly be over¬ 
estimated; the enormous development of mod¬ 
ern bookmaking would have been impossible 
without it, and printing would have remained a 
relatively unimportant art- The codex had (he 
advantage of compactness and was preferred 
for Uaveling copies. Parchment was used on 
both sides, while in the case of papyrus the 
writing generally covered one side only. Parch¬ 
ment was favored because it was more durable; 
it also was easier to write on, and the writing 
was easier to read. The codex was much more 
convenient. It could be referred to more eas¬ 
ily—an important consideration when the lit¬ 
erature had attained large proportions. Tech¬ 
nical works in particular, such as legal treatises, 
had to be consulted, not read. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the book in the new form was the 
codex, or code, of laws. Why then was not 
papyrus used in this form? It was eventually 
so used to some extent but apparently was not 
considered strong enough since we find manu¬ 
scripts made of papyrus in which there arc oc- 
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casional parchmeDt leaves to give strength. 
But the real point is that we have two sets of 
things contending for mastery: p^jyrus and 
parchment, roll and codex. As between the lat¬ 
ter two there was no question as to the ultimate 
outcome: conservatism might prolong the use 
of the former, but the advaotages of the latter 
clearly predicted its eventual triumph. But as 
between the two writing materials the outcome 
depended m part on economic factors: if the 
supply of papyrus bad remained plentiful and 
its price much lower, the papyrus codex would 
have been the regular thing at least for ordi¬ 
nary books. As it is, parchment gradually be¬ 
came more and more common and by the fourth 
century it was dominant, Christianity did 
much to spread its use, for the Bible, i.e. the 
Book, was the core of the new religion and had 
to be durable. Parchment became the chief 
writing material of the Middle Ages. Papyrus 
however continued to be used sporadically even 
to the eleventh century, The use of the roll 
(of parchment or paper) never died out com¬ 
pletely; certain kinds of records are still kept 
in this form in England. About the same time 
that parchment triumphed over papyrus, the 
pen (in its proper sense of quill, from penna, 
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" featier ”) supplanted the reed, though the lat¬ 
ter was occasionaJiy used as late as the fifteenth 
century, as it still is in India and elsewhere. 
Bronze pens also were used by the Romans. 

Parchment was made chiefly of the sltins of 
sheep, goats, and calves. The skin of young 
animals gave a finer parchment which we call 
vellum. Even uterine vellum was used from 
the thirteenth century on. 

The papyrus roll was then the chief material 
of Greece and republican Rome, while the 
parchment codex was that of the later Empire 
and the Middle Ages. Each had its influence 
on the development of writing and writing prac¬ 
tices. Thus the roll with its standard lengths led 
to division of literary productions into books. 
The Alexandrian scholars arbitrarily divided 
the IHod and the Odyssey into books. Virgil, 
on the other hand, used the book division to 
make artistic units of bis Aeneid. The parch¬ 
ment book made possible the use of shading in 
writing, especially after the introduction of the 
quill pen. To parchment we owe the preserva¬ 
tion of much ancient literature which would 
have been lost if copied only on the relatively 
short-lived papyrus. 

Paper, made of rags, hemp, etc., was invented 
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by the Chinese in the second century. The 
Arabs adopted it in the eighth century and 
brought knowledge of it to Europe. The name 
paper shows that papyrus was still known when 
the new material was introduced, We have a 
Greek manuscript written on paper in the eighth 
or ninth century, but the use of this material 
did not become common in Greece until the 
thirteenth century. In Western Europe there 
are documents on paper dating from the early 
twelfth century, But the new material was not 
used in books to any extent until the fourteenth 
century and did not become a serious rival of 
parchment until the fifteenth, 

The papyrus roll was covered with a gaily 
colored piece of parchment. This material is 
still used for binding, and the bright colors 
linger too, The codex was bound in wooden 
boards, for which the modern “ boards ” are a 
lighter and cheaper substitute, Even in late 
antiquity the binding of the codex was often 
very elaborate; cloth and leather, painting and 
precious stones helped to make it so. The rolls, 
called volumina, whence our volumes,” were 
placed in boxes, usually cylindrical, called 
capsae or scrinh. The grouping of the books of 
Livy in decades is due to the fact that ten books 
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were kept in each capsa. Tags or tickets giv* 
ing the name of author and title were tied to the 
end of the roll. These correspond to the labels 
on the hacks of modern books. 

For erasing, the sponge was applied to both 
papyrus and parchment. On the latter the 
knife was also used, especially for short cor¬ 
rections. Sometimes, on account of the expense 
or scarcity of writing material, whole manu¬ 
scripts were erased and a new work was copied 
on them. Such palimpsests, as they are called, 
are especially common on parchment, on which 
erasing was easier. Almost always traces of the 
original writing remain to a greater or lesser ex¬ 
tent. Thus valuable old manuscripts have been 
preserved to us, in some cases furnishing our 
only text for certain ancient works, as Cicero’s 
Dc ft publica, Frooto, and Gaius. There are 
even a few examples of “ codices ter saipti,’^ 
manuscripts used three times. 

In papyrus manuscripts the horizontal grain 
of the writing material was generally a suffi¬ 
cient guide for the scribe in keeping the lines 
straight, but ruling with lead (not of course the 
graphite of '‘lead” pencils) was sometimes 
practised. Ruling was regularly done on parch¬ 
ment, and traces of it may be found in many 
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manuscripts. It was customary also to rule 
verticaJly for the margins. To mark off the 
places where lines were to be drawn tiny holes 
were pricked, In early codices a hard point 
was used in ruling, and several leaves were 
ruled at a time. From the eleventh century rul¬ 
ing was again done with lead. 

Several sheets of parchment were laid to¬ 
gether and folded once to form the writing 
unit, or gathering. Usually four sheets, making 
eight folios, or leaves (sixteen pages), were put 
together to form a qucUrnio, whence our word 
quire,” now used for any combination of 
sheets folded together, The sheets were so laid 
that the flesh side of one sheet was opposite the 
flesh side of another. Our books are still made 
in quires, but the sheets of paper are larger and 
are folded more times, so that a single sheet 
makes as many as eight quires. The binding 
term folio” goes back to the time when a 
sheet was folded only once. 

The folding kept together the sheets of the 
quire before binding, but some device was nec¬ 
essary to insure that the quires be bound in the 
right order. From an early period the quires 
received signatures, as they are called, some¬ 
times at the beginning, but usually at the hot- 
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tom of the last page. These consisted of con¬ 
secutive numbers or letters. After the eleventh 
century the first word or words of the next 
gathering were used as signatures. This custom 
was extended m the fifteenth century to every 
leaf or page and is found in many printed books 
down to the eighteenth century. The earlier 
signature by numbers or letters was never en¬ 
tirely given up and Is still used in printed books, 
though the practice changed back to putting the 
indications on the first page of the quire. The 
additional numbering of leaves within the quire 
began in the fourteenth century and was con¬ 
tinued in early printed books. Many books to¬ 
day have the second leaf of the quire num¬ 
bered, e.g. C ii or £ s, or 6 *. The consecutive 
numbering of leaves throughout is found from 
the thirteenth century on. The modern prac¬ 
tice is to number the leaves or folios (not the 
pages) of manuscripts and to refer to the two 
sides as r(ecto) and v(erso). The numbering 
of pages instead of leaves began in the fifteenth 
century but was not firmly established until the 
sixteenth. 

Targe codices were usually written in two, 
sometimes three or even four columns. The 
Codex Sinaiticus of the Bible is in four columns, 
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SO that the open book, with its eight columns 
side by side, gives the impression ol a roll, 
whence the custom of writing in columns obvi¬ 
ously arose. 

In early Greek manuscripts a horizontal line 
or other mark was made below the beginning of 
a line in which a paragraph ended. Then it be- 
came customary to make larger the first letter 
of the first complete line of the new paragraph 
and to let It project into the margin. The be¬ 
ginning of the practice may be seen in first- 
century papyri, In Latin manuscripts, even in 
early cursive documents, a newline was started 
for the new paragraph, and a larger, projecting 
letter was used. Examples from inscriptions go 
back to the first century s.c. Sometimes the 
paragraph mark was also used. It took the 
form fteni which our ^ is derived. 

From early times it was customary to begin 
a page or column in Latin codices with a larger 
letter, sometimes in color. Later this custom 
died out, but the Initial letters of books and 
chapters were elaborately colored — Illumi¬ 
nati, we say. Pictures and designs of various 
sorts were employed. Ked, blue, and gold were 
the favorite colors. The old custom of illumi¬ 
nation is still continued by us. De luxs edi- 
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dons Mve colored initials, other books have 
Urge ioidals at the beginning of chapters. It 
is DO longer as common as it was a generation 
or two ago to use actual pictures or intricate de¬ 
signs for initial letters. 

Sentences were early separated by a larger 
space than words, as is still done. As early 
as the sixth century we find larger letters used 
at the beginning of sentences. This is but an 
outgrowth of an old practice of beginning a 
new line with every sentence, as some writers 
to-day make every sentence a paragraph, and of 
using larger letters at those points. It was not 
long before these larger letters were capitals, 
not merely a larger sise of the text script. 

The use of letters of various sizes and styles 
for different lines is of ancient origin. In¬ 
scriptions show many interesting and complex 
examples of it, including the use of square and 
rustic o^itals on the same stone. In the earli¬ 
est Latin manuscripts written in capitals there 
are running heads in smaller capitals. In un¬ 
cial manuscripts these heads are often written 
in smaller uncial but sometimes in square or 
rustic capitals. That marked the beginning of 
the custom of employing the older scripts for 
heading, titles, colophons, and first lines. In 
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manuscripts written in Carolingian minuscules 
(especially at Tours) we find square and rustic 
capitals, uncials, and half-undab for different 
sorts of headings, inicfais, and special material. 
In such practices we hud the beginning of our 
employment of different fonts of type together. 

The use of older scripts for titles, etc., and of 
larger letters for initials gave rise to our dls- 
tinction between capital and small letters. We 
are apt to think of our present practice as de¬ 
finitive and clear-cut, wbicb it is not at all. It is 
simply the present stage of a usage which has 
slowiy evolved through many centuries and 
which is subject to constant change. An ex¬ 
amination of other steps in the process will 
make this clear. 

The employment of capital letters at the be¬ 
ginning of each line of poetry began as early as 
the eighth century. The purpose was to make 
dear that the content was in verse. Other as¬ 
sisting devices were to leave a letter space after 
the first letter and to draw a colored line (usu¬ 
ally red) through the initial. The writing of 
verses on separate lines was an ancient practice 
in Greece and Kome. 

In the dlscussiou of abbreviations mention 
was made of the device of giving prominence to 
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the name of the Deity by a stroke written above. 
In Latin manuscripts the same disciDCtion was 
sometimes given to Greek or other foreign 
words. Id Greek manuscripts of the tenth 
century and later we hnd strokes over proper 
names. In a sixth-century Latin manuscript 
proper names are often indicated by dots alter 
them. By the eleventh century we find capitals 
used for the initials of many important words. 
Ad additional method of giving prominence was 
to draw a red line through the initial, just as we 
saw was done in the ^st letter of a line of po¬ 
etry. The custom of capitalising becomes more 
common in the thirteenth century. The capi¬ 
talisation of names is sporadic thereafter and 
does not become truly Axed until the sixteenth 
century though some f ourteentb<entury manu¬ 
scripts make a regular feature of it. For a long 
time other important words besides names were 
capitalised ^ still are to a certain extent 
though the tendency is to reduce their number. 
German is the most conservative of the modern 
languages in this respect, as it is in the continued 
use of the Gothic script, for it capitalizes all 
nouns. English is alone in c^italizing proper 
adjectives. A recent fad eliminates capitals 
even in proper names and at the beginning of 
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sentences. This device, intended to catch the 
reader’s eye, is an interesting reversion to the 
original use of a single style of letters. 

The illumination of initials was not the only 
coloring done in manuscripts. The word ru^ 
Mca (whence our “rubric"), derived from 
rudfr, “ red,” indicates clearly enough that the 
Romans used red in titles. We find red titles 
in Greek and Latin manuscripts of all periods. 
The writing of titles and other red ink matter 
was usually done by a special rubricator. He 
was sometimes followed by an illuminator who 
did the elaborate miniatures. As a guide to the 
rubricator the scribe put catch^titles in small 
faint letters in the margin, and catch-letters for 
the initials. Sometimes these were erased, cov* 
ered over, or trimmed off but in many manu¬ 
scripts they are still visible. 

In the earliest manuscripts the text is usually 
written continuously without separation of 
words. This practice has sometimes been mis¬ 
interpreted by philolo^sts as having something 
to do with word and sentence grouping. The 
reason for it apparently was the feeling that 
spaces at uneven intervals marred the beauty 
of the line. In some early manuscripts words 
are separated by dots as in inscriptions. It is 
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signifiCAJit that in the earliest cursive writing 
separation is much more frequent. In fact it 
was the cursive influence that eventually led to 
regular separation. It becomes somewhat pro¬ 
nounced in the national bands^ but Carolingian 
script is the first to make it an established prac¬ 
tice. The actual space left is sometimes slight; 
the signiheant point is that words arc not joined 
by ligatures or otherwise. Naturally there was 
much variation: prefixes and prepositions 
tended to be treat^ alike, both detached or 
(and this was much more common) both at¬ 
tached. In Greek manuscripts separation first 
appears with some regularity in ninth-century 
minuscule, possibly through Carolingian in¬ 
fluence. 

In English we stiU are uncertain in our prac¬ 
tice in regard to separation. We compromised 
by introducing the hyphen In some cases and 
thereby made matters worse, for we now have 
three ways of writing certain words, e.g. inkpot, 
ink-pot, ink pot. We also have such monstrosi¬ 
ties (if the reader will permit a personal preju¬ 
dice) as nonco-opcroHv$. 

Punctuation was used from early times, 
though sparingly at flrst. We bear of a system 
worked out in the third century s.c. by Aris- 
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topbanes of Byzantium, but there are traces of 
puDCtuatioD in still earlier Greek papyrus frag¬ 
ments. Such punctuation as there is In the 
papyri consists of a high point, at the top of the 
line of writing, for a fuU stop. This is found 
also in early codices, together with a middle 
point, which serves for lighter punctuation. 
Eventually the latter becomes a low point, like 
our period. The ninth century, so important 
for Greek writing, marks the introduction of 
comma and question mark. 

Breathings and accents also go back to Aris¬ 
tophanes and ocher Alexandrian scholars but 
are rarely seen in the extant papyri. The 
rough and smooth breathings are the left and 
right halves respectively of H: H. The mod¬ 
ern rounded forms that look like single quota¬ 
tion marks did not become established until the 
eleventh century though there are examples in 
ancient inscriptions. Accents are not frequent 
in papyri until the third century a.d. and in 
par^menC codices not until the eighth or ninth. 

Long and short marks, hyphens, and apostro¬ 
phes also go back to Hellenistic times and are 
occasionally seen in papyri. Other sig:DS to be 
noted in p^yri are marks of diaeresis, in vari¬ 
ous forms (chiefly like the modern) and quota- 
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tion marks, especially m the form<or>, thou^ 
the apostrophe form of modern smgle quotation 
marks is found early. Sometimes the quotation 
marks are repeated before every line, as is still 
done in some European countries, and as was 
the practice in English books as late as the early 
nineteenth century. The asterisk (*) and obe¬ 
lisk (t) also were among the critical signs of the 
Alexandrians but they are rare in manuscripts. 

In early Latin manuscripts little punctua¬ 
tion is found, though we know that the Greek 
system of points was familiar to the Romans. 
Some of the early codices in capitals have punc¬ 
tuation but it was added later. In early uncial 
manuscripts the point is used for a half stop, 
and the colon or colon with dash for a full stop. 
Later the comma, in the form of a slanting line, 
was used like the point. The semicolon, in the 
form of a dot and a slanting line, came in with 
the sixth century; an inverted form did not be¬ 
come common until the eighth. The question 
mark is hrst found in the same century. At 
first it looks something like a prostrate S, then 
it becomes semi-erect, and finally stands uptight 
— thus portraying the evolution of homo sa¬ 
piens himself. Quotation marks at first were 
like those in Greek ( >), a form now used In 
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some European type fonts, Then they were 
rounded and resembled & slender S. With the 
clipping of one curve our modern form was 
achieved in the sixth century, Double quota* 
tion marks occur as early as the seventh cen¬ 
tury. In Imitation of Greek practice h Is some¬ 
times indicated by the rough breathing in its 
original angular form from the ninth to the 
fifteenth century. The hyphen becomes fre¬ 
quent in the eleventh century; before that a 
dot was occasionally used. 

Our punctuation is still in a state of Rux but 
the system in vogue goes back in its essential 
form to sixteenth<entury Italy: to a treatise 
written by Aldus Manudus, grandson of the 
famous early Venetian printer of the same 
name, 

It should be remembered that the ancients 
made up for lack of punctuation by other de¬ 
vices. So the Romans used -ne instead of a 
question mark (cf. the inverted question mark 
at the beginning of a sentence in modern Span¬ 
ish) and often used at for quotation marks in 
the sense “ but you say,” 

At the beginning of a Latin manuscript it was 
customary to prefix to the dtle the word incipit, 
" there begins.” At the end we again find the 
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title, with the word explicit, an abbrevUtetl 
form of explkitus, “ unrolled,” derived from 
the papyrua roll, which was ended when un¬ 
rolled. A variant for explicit is finit. Our finis 
is a more modern variant, probably not ante¬ 
dating the fifteenth century. 

It was unfortunately not the regular prac¬ 
tice to indicate date and place of writing, though 
there are many Greek and Latin manuscripts 
(especially the former) in which this Is done. 
When given, the date is at the end, and the 
scribe sometimes adds his name and many in¬ 
teresting data, such as the completion of the 
task at night or on some holiday or other im¬ 
portant occasion, or that he Is not responsible 
for the mistakes, or that be wrote with his left 
hand, etc. Most frequent is an expression of 
thanks, often obviously from the heart, that 
the work was finished, such as Deo grctias 
amen. The frequent use of felidfer goes back 
to antiquity. 
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W E HAVE seen that we owe the alpha- 
het to the Semites, the vowels to the 
Greeks, and the letter forms as well 
as the transmission of the alphabet to the Ro¬ 
mans. One glance at other modern forms of 
Semitic script such as Hebrew and Arabic, and 
even at Greek writing is suflrcient to convince 
us of the surpassing Importance of the Roman 
contribution. 

Our use of capitals as distinguished from 
small letters started with the ancient practice 
of beginning a book, chapter, or page with a 
larger letter. Our use of different fonts of type 
for diSerentiatlon began with the running heads 
of ancient manuscripts and was carried further 
in CaroUngian times, especially at Tours. 

Thus the use of capitals by the side of small 
letters was a gradual evolution out of practices 
originating in antiquity. The shapes of our 
modern capitals are for the most part derived 
direcdy or indirectly from ancient inscriptions. 
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We constantly go back to them for inspiration^ 
as did the scribes of ninth-century Tours- 
“ The twenty or so forms, usually called ‘ square 
capitals ’ have come down to us, as it were, from 
heaven, and we can meddle with them only at 
the peril of being both illegible and inartis¬ 
tic/’** Numerous varieties, many ancient or 
mediaeval, may be seen. V is often used for 
V, as in antiquity. Sometimes certain letters, 
like T or I, are taller. The centered separation 
point of I/Otin Inscriptions is also to be seen In 
modem inscriptions and display advertise¬ 
ments. The use of serifs in l»th capital and 
small letters is derived from the ancients. 

Our small letters go back, as we have seen, to 
fifteenth-century revivals and modifications of 
ninth-century Carolingion letters, which in turn 
are based on ancient cursive and half-uncial. 
Especial attention may be called to certain 
points. The a of roman type goes back to un¬ 
cial, due to its resurrection by Carolingian 
scribes; the Italic a is that of cursive and half- 
uncial. The small e sometimes is double, like 
two c% one above the other, in mediaeval fash¬ 
ion. The letter g still shows its cursive origin 
in the useless tail at the upper right. This ap¬ 
pendage was very helpful in Che time when this 
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letter was attadied thereby to a following let¬ 
ter. The dots of i and ; are mediaeval. The 
usual r is the round variety, but the long s, 
similar to the J, is still seen oocaaionally m spe¬ 
cial types, used in display advertisements. It 
was still used regularly in the first edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britanmca (1768) except at the 
end of a word. It is likewise common in cur¬ 
rent German fonts of roman type. The old 
practice of using long and round i together at 
the end of a word is preserved not only in the 
roman type of Germany but occurs also (In a 
ligatured form) in the letterhead of the Claren- 
don Press of Oxford. Some people still use it 
in the word " Miss ” when addressing an enve¬ 
lope. Sometimes w consists of two overlap¬ 
ping, instead of contiguous, v% as In the olden 
days. 

Older styles of letters axe not uncommon. 
The Gothic, or Old English, is of course the 
most frequently used. It is a favorite for the 
names of newspapers, as0[ie J^ebi 1^0 tfa 
Ctitago 9a(l£> tlElrifaune. ^ston Cbening tl^can- 
script. It is a natural type for the official name 
of the University of Chicago, with its Gothic 
architecture- It is also appropriate for articles 
whose names include " Old English” or some- 
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thing similar. Otherwise !t is used for purely 
ornamental purposes. Its association with 
Christmas may be partly due to the German 
origin of some of the characteristics of that 
holiday. 

Not a few ligatures may be found in cur¬ 
rent printing, Our system of abbreviation is 
Roman and mediaeval and preserves many 
actual relics of earlier days. Punctuation be¬ 
gan in antiquity. The names of our letters are 
for the moat part ancient. Roman numerals 
live up to their name. To Rome we owe the 
present convenient form of our books. 

How common old practices still are may be 
seen by a glance at the advertising pages of our 
magasines, with their wealth of type foots. 
One number of The Naisoful Geographic 
Jktagasme revealed, among other things, vari¬ 
ous forms of the & ligature; centered dots, 
round and triangular, between words as in an¬ 
cient inscriptions; heavily shaded letters; a 
Visigothic g; a t with the cross stroke looped to 
the left, in one case actually touching the line 
of writing as in various mediaeval scripts; capi¬ 
tals imitating the triangular cut letters of Ro¬ 
man inscriptions; a nearly uncial 4 ; a large 
capita] as an initial and smaller capitals for the 
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rest of the first word of a paragraph; a very 
elaborate imtia! of late Gothic design. 

The importance of writing and especially of 
the alphabet cannot be exaggerated. Art, cul¬ 
ture, religion, politics, commerce, language, all 
are related and indebted to the alphabet. The 
progress of art and culture can be traced in 
the history of writing. Our civilization could 
hardly have advanced as far as it has, or in the 
same way, without the alphabet. Religious di f• 
fereoces in Jugoslavia are marked by the use 
of two alphabets. The spirit of nationalism 
causes Germany to preserve its Gothic writing 
and Ireland its early script. How commerce 
has been facilitated by the alphabet can hardly 
be estimated; If commerce follows the dag, the 
alphabet precedes both. The elimination of 
three letters from the Bulgarian alphabet in 
19s 2 led to the reUgnation of two ministers and 
wide dissatisfaction. The adoption of the Ro¬ 
man alphabet gave Turkey a definite trend to¬ 
ward Western civilization. 

It is interesting to see how closely the devel¬ 
opment of the English langu^e parallels that 
of the script in which it is written. The Saxons 
came into contact with the Latin language and 
Italian script when still in Germany. But the 
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Saxon language was influenced only slightly by 
this contact, and the writing borrowed from 
Italy was so completely naturalized that we 
think of the runes as a Germanic national al¬ 
phabet. The coming of Augustine from Kome 
brought Christian words into the Saxon lan¬ 
guage and the Christian half-undal for its writ¬ 
ing. The language was appreciably Influenced 
but not changed by this event; the writing was 
thoroughly assimilated and nationalized. The 
Norman Conquest profoundly altered the old 
Saxon language; new CaroUogian saipt 
which the Normans brought was used in writing 
the changing tongue. For several hundred 
years thereafter the English language and script 
were greatly affected 6,by France. Thus the 
Saxon and the Norh^ French eventually 
merge Into Chaucerian English, written in the 
French Gothic band. Finally the language of 
England again underwent deep changes as a re¬ 
sult of the Italian Renaissance, which brought 
with it the humanistic writing and printing of 
Italy. Thus pagan Italy, Christian Rome, 
Carol Ingian and Gothic France, and Renais¬ 
sance Italy have left their impress on the writ¬ 
ing as on the language of England. 

The movement for an international language, 
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whether an existing one like Latin or an arti« 
ficial one, has not met with much success. On 
the other band, the Kcman alphabet has be¬ 
come truly intercational It is a splendid ex¬ 
ample for those interested in lotemationaJ co¬ 
operation to keep before their eyes. Though 
the sword of Kome has failed, its pen has 
triumphed. 
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NOTES 


1. nomaa Astle» Tkt Ofifbt Frogrtss 0/ Writing, 
London, 1784,1803, p. I 

i. J&mcs H. Snasted, Tkt C^n^ueti 0/ CmBtition, 
hFew Yorie, 293^, pp. $ 3 - 54 > 

y It bu eves been nioRstcd that the Semitk alphabet 
waa known is Cappadeds in the third aUkBoliis ■£. (F. J. 
Stepbe&a In Jotrnsl of lJu Amtrkan Oritnui Scckiy, 
XLIX. 191-417, 19 e 9 )< But the evidesee s orounstaatial 
asd caneot be accepted ootil cwifiraed by otbv material 
It has been tlK cuneiJorm alphabet found at 

Ras Sbamta is isdepcndent nf (be **p>'*>>«*_ hut 

Ohsstead (see BibHopapby under Sprea^liBg) derives it 
from the SoniUc. 

4. Cf. Csmlfridge Aiuitni Binary, n, 1924, 487 fi. and 
the bibliegrapby there dven, e^cdaby John L. Uym 

K. T. Frost, “The Historical Backsmimd of the Tnjan 
War,*' in KEa, IQV. 44>-46r 09 t$)* eaxfia attitude 
toward Iraditiosh weDsboimby E. S. Roberts, IntradMOian 
to GT 9 €i Epigraphy, 1 ,18S7, p. a: " TTatStioe then must be 
treated as thoo^ It did net edst.” 

5. The name {* donbk fasma **) ■ 1 c^thuly late one 
derived from its reaemblaece to 

6. tell, Grctmuuid LoAd, Vn, 

7- The letter Z1$ found in an old prayor (voaohed for 
by Varro and Velius Longus) (be Cernw* S^iart. 

8. Tacitus, XI. 14. 

9. The earllett dated inscripCwa ahewind the use of a 
double consonant Is of the year 189 kc, while the earliest 
datable erample of a dooUe vowel bA«iig to the year 
233 B C. 

10. Henry A. Sajiden, Tkt Bern TatamoiU PianusaipU 
at the Fretr CoOoctian (XTuvera^ of Miriiyii StodJcs, Hu- 
maoistie Series, VoL IX), 19x8, p. 139. 
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ANCIENT WRITING 


XX. Vnt. Si (1S94). 

ti. A sampla is given in s leaflet attached to numbers of 
the CUusiail Rtvifv for 2977. A new Greek type, baaed 
on ninth'Century miouscuie, has been designed by Stands H. 
Fobes under the name “ Senner Greek " (Snail's Pace Press, 
Abhent, Mans., 1939). 

x|. Magnus Hammarstr&m, On rvnskriftens hirkomt 
(Studieri Kordok Pilologl), Helsingfors, 19x9. 

14. Acm. Huebner, £xemfic .Sori^rne B^topkicse Le ~ 
linae, Berbo, xSg5, No. 1:47. 

23. Ibid., No. t24& 

zi. Paul Lehmann in L. Tnube, Vorhsungen md Ah- 
kandivngfn. I, 2909, pp. 271 S. 

17. B. L, HUnan in Classiui P/dJology, TOCIV. 394-397 
(i 9 * 9 )* 

xB. Further distioguishiog oarks of early Latin unonl are 
given by £. A. Lowe and E. E. Rand, A Sixth-Cfnlury 
FfOgmtnf of liK ItlUrs of PUny ifu Fovnger, Washington, 
1933, p. t9. 

29. E. A. Lowe, "A EaDd'Lisc of HaU-HocUl Maou* 
•criM.*' in JfireeUoneo Pp. ShrU, TV, Roma, 2934, p. 34 
(voL 40 of Stud* 6 TftH). 

ao. Most recently Wilhelm RShler, Dis Karolingiiclw* 
Uiuialurtn, Srster Band: D'u SehuU von Tourg, Berlin, 
* 93 «< 

ax. Edward Kcnaard Rand, A Sunray of tht Matmcr^ls 
of rottrr, Cambridge, 1939, and In TA« Rarvont Theological 
Review, XX 7 V. 333-39$ (1931). 

38 . Cesare Follgno, Laiin Tkou^t during the Uiddle 
Ages, Oxford, 1939, p. 61, 

33. The parailelism between art and script fa developed m 
a somewhat different way by Radolf Kautscb, IFon^ungm 
*» dor Schrifi vnd in der Kwal, Mains, 1929. la a rather 
tbeoretlcal fashion Elautsch contrasts the dynamic movement 
and e^reaaiofilsm of Merovingian, Gothic, and Ba roque art 
and writing with the mtful quiet and beauty ot Carolingiaa, 
Renaissance, and daasfcisUc. 

34. Olga DobUche Ro/destveosky, ^(^elques coruid^a- 
tioDs sur les origines de I’feriture dite ' golhique,’'* in 
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NOTBS 


Skistein du moym ift o§efU i M. ferdacnA 
Lol, P&ris, 192s, pp. 691 fl. BDt wt Ldsi SebuptreUi, 
“ Nou p«leopaficbe e dipiomAikbet" in ^r&b'sv Aorico 
tSdtisM, UGCXVII, IS (1939). 

35. W. Meyer, “ Die BTKhrtabm»Vgbiaduagg6 der $OBe- 
nunleo gothiu^ Sehrift,” in Abk**dliPite 7 t dtr Unig- 
tfcAen CestUfdi^lt ier Wissmstioft n GittingtHt PkUo- 
hgtieh-Butfffisdu BUise, Bern P^g^ I, 6, p. 97 (XB97). 

d$. Spisls /oM. 30C1II. xp: Nn M^d fpadfM v ivnfi- 
oMi Utt^a, ituaSs erf saiptorvm xrv «ow mostri 

ttmpcris Imgt eeu/ox wideeiu, propt suUm aft^iens tie 
faUgeitt, 7i«rt ed sirud 9h«k Ugendam tit teMMs . . . 
itd eHo iTvadom cAiUgMd dtn seqve idm ceuUs t<i> 
^enCe. 

27. F. Novnti, Mpitt^iario di Coteeop SofttfeU, Rpise, 
1196^ ni» p- 7^: Intaim U rogtlitm vcIm giMi t^dcs 
Petri ^ 3 a>d 28 nfi, s’ *M Adda, sidaM /dc»dr ef ex Mt veS 
rtperiit sttideat mee H^mme ^adiffd effmeieta pMrU n- 
empisfi. Sed ti dt xitHfm ktUn io^en pextenf. lifrnUcux 
oeci^eren; QuDoe gtddem MUene nait oadis gntiarts. 
Tbe word ted to Indkete that be prefeB an M aanu* 
script to OM copied spadftDy lor Mm. 

ad. FdCSunOe m P. Z>c Ascom eedki^us ef 

de Cktrords teMiis SxKgaBtatSna, Breslau, 19^. NevaCi’s 
statemaat (Fpufoldnd di Cohcd« Sdaddi, ID, xd96, p. d$6, 
aotd x) that Ftorwwe, laur. 48.22, an autofiaph of Pe^^’s, 
was writteo in 1403 is wrooe; it dates from 1435 (E. Waber, 
Pt)g^ Fiorentmtts, Lelp^ 1914, p. 105, note i j A. C. 
Clark, The Vetvt Cbp^teitas tf Peg^, Oxford, 190s, 
p. Uii). 

39, ThoBus Fraocis Carter, Tie /sMctada 0/ Printing n 
CMsd snd tU Spread B'exiwvd.New York, 193$, p. lei. 

30. ’Tbere an mctf fragmaKs of books altnWri to 
GatdDberf whiek «***« to to as catHa date. Hus is 

psrtiimlaxly true ef a *^***^* ef M48. an oxade 

abo for a ** Sibyflaaboeb ** of 1444 or 144$ <B. A. UU«a' 
dorf, ” 7 be lavecEtlon of Pristlng and Its ^road tin 1470,* 
in The library Qwterty, U. 17^231, 193a). Tbe dauss 
for even earfter Doteb priotiag are stD beiae pressed. 
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ANCtENT WSITIKG 


31. Recently claims beve been made in iavor of a Passio 
Chrijii aa the fir«t boob printed in Italy (about I 4 $a). 

Daniel Berkeley Updike, PrbUing Types, Cejsbrldge, 
x^ei, I, p. so. 

a. An earlier Greek system npresented some of the nu* 
merals by tbe initial letters of their names, s.^. E for fiei^ 
t»H, “hundred.’' 

34, A ebcet of papyrus roughly made by roc in the aocieot 
manner from strips cut on tbe Anapo River near Syracuse, 
Sicily, in 1936, still holds together in spite of tbe fact that do 
paste vas used and that tho sheet was merely pressed in a 
book, 

35. F, Cumont, “le plus anuca parcbemin grec,” in 
Rev«< de PMplfffie, XLVnZ. g; (ipse)» a reproduction io 
ffev Fahepgrafihieeil Society, london, tprb, Scries 11 , Plate 
iSd. 

3d. Aheo W. Seaby, T/ie Roman Alphabet and Its Derive* 
tfves, London, 1935, p. 1. 
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cesmuBinOKS TO iHE 
"OVK l»EBT TO CAZBa AHD ROUE ftW P* 
WHOSE GENOOSTTY HAS MADE MSSIBLS THE UBtARY 

i^ac tfi (Btxtu ana Bonu 


D> Arut P. C Asawr 
TaeiiA» 0. Aom 
WiLUAH L. A0ai 
l9B« C Ru 
TiBia* H. iriHmt 
Jam Ybr0 Rmreir 
cso««s RmsAM, Jib 

I QU CoViUaB 
(ooa l> CMTvct 
Um CL»»i Coia«n 
Mna Mai B. CdMma 
AcTsvk C. Damon 
WzuMM H 
H. H fw^ Ji. 

T«c«a S 6*TB 
WlUlAM P. 0t«T 
JgBT Qttun 
w— M. $• 

B»WAi» Hombsm*. 

SAMm P. Hogvioa 

J««M Smr Joa 
>1«« R JoMM 
Mm Not* LcA 
Koaoie O. 

CtM«l McPasmv 
Mu. Icca Mom* 

S uhMaB 
E. HOBAVK 
•mot 
> Moos 

EifUMBJO I. Mm0 
WOUsu L MQ*m 

! wir S. Nf«ra« 

, DA*a Pa« (amarM 
lU Efu Pm 
OvBt J. RMua 


M. Swift 
^ W. Wcur 

f^fniW 
Bbjbx C. Piuu 
'~ r***— PUJ* Taft 


Samcb MaiTI 


Jonr W. AJMtm 
WAB M. Ps»*t, j&> 
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